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Now is an excellent time te become a regular s 
Serial Story by J. K. LEYS, profusely illustrated 


Thasswirstes vr 
Rook Retis, 


No. 2-16.) 


SYMPATHY. 


T stoop deside my bed. Friends gathered renaad 
They pressed ay hind and whispered in iy ear 

Strange phrases. meaninuless, it seemed te rie: 
My ears were sealed that Teould nec lear. 


T stood beside the crave ane looked: within, 

Where lay ny hope and pride aad trast ene love, 
And then they drew me trom the brink awirs, 

And bade ime Hittny heavy eyes above, 


At last To sit lone. it is relief 
To shut inyselt away fron: all their dete 
OF ceaseless words, their plains and pronutises. 
That only try the iere iny weary soul. 


Yet there was one whe met me. held ay hie. 
Whose eyes were tilled with tears because of nine. 
Who only said. Pin sorry for you. dear!” 
Ab. that wits syiupathy. most tender cid livine. 


= ae 
A DANGEROUS OCCUPATION. 


THERE are some envious employments Ly whieh: men 
¢arn money, Not the least curious wud striae is that 
of the powder-stover, 

After gunpowder has been iiamufaetured, it uinist Te 
carefully dried to he perfect. and itis one of the test 
important parts of the stuver’s work te see that this is 
thoroughly accomplished. 

The powder is put in canvas-bottomed: trays. aid 
placed on racks ina reom: heated ly stein te ident 
i2> degrees. It is the stover’s business te look inte this 
room ut stated intervals. see that evervthing is rivht. 
and remove the trays when they are perfectly dried. 

As you can easily imirgine, it is i inost: ditmeerens 
eccupiation. and the demand for sueh eraployinent: is tet 
preat. 


é 3 
HE ONLY WANTED TO KNOW. 


“PARAL 


sad an inquisitive boy. vdeivt ticles have 


] hey do not,” answered pay it. 

“Why don't they. papas” 

* Because fishes can swim and so they det re yuire 
ee 


The small boy was silent fora few minutes. amd papa 
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WEEK ENDING APRIL 6, 


WHE FRESH AIR UND. 


ITS PROGRAMME FOR THE COMING 
SUMMER. 


pene 2, -o 


HE ve-opeaing of the Fresh Nie Fuad is an 
incident. whieh Pani pleased te believe. 
Will Gtenest at least the creater niniber of 


1895. 


y my readers. Tt Vita econ: quite: sa 
4 annuabevent now. 7 fined that people have 
an Teen looking forward te it is sonuethinee int 


which they histves in special. personal eonmecern. 
Perhaps it is rather early to bein talking aheut san, 
mer holidays. In fact. DP feel that Towe some: ipolouy 
for mentionine the stamimier at all ina country where 
the seasons are dost te all sense ef their own respomst 
bility. 
whether we return Radieal government or not. We 
look foros summer holidays even if winter comes in 
July. Andit is always best to take tine dy the tere 
Jock. The sooner Tiask for subscriptions the caster 
and more satisfiietory becomes the task of giving the 
finishing touches to the prowraatiniie that ties tlresiely 
heen drafted. 
The BLALB. wes originally orinised) te send children 


from the Easteend and other poor districts ef Londen | 


for a country trolidiy children te whom. in urest 
cases. fresh air and rural scenery were qovelties but 
the liberal support afforded by nay readers to the meves 
ent brought: the happy opportunity of extending the 
work to the Provinces, whieh was done for the first time 
last sumuner. the third of the PLALB Os existence. 

My provincial readers hid heen very hirce subscribers 


ite the fund while its operations were confined te London, 
cbut it was very natural that) they should wish) their 


charity to Teein amstrer home. dioanany of the hare 
centres of population in the proviness stim Life is is 
selamd: sunless as it isin Londen. Holidays arene 


Fonere common dn the heart of Mamehester than in the 


depths of Whitechapel. 


And so last year this was whit 


owe did: 25.000 Tittle provincial townlines were taken for 


it dony day's outing. and fed ane amiised avd iis iorated 
and given a happy inemory to preserve for weeks and 
months. ame te store aaway with all the recollections of 
achildhood filled with such sadness thet few of us enn 
pvasp the mn saning of iter nnderstamed its pain. Amd this 
was dn iidedition to P07 belittle children from the Garedat 


F City. Mothing at total of whic all ef us celiter. stat, 


forget about his questions, Shortly after the yeuth | 


asked. © Papa. ducks have leg-. dont they 27 

“Why, yes. ducks hive legs.” 

“Well ducks <win. don't they 27 

Yes.” 

“Then why don't: fish have legs if ducks de. or why 
don't ducks not have iy lous if fishes deat: 7 

Paper gave it up. 


WHY DO WOMEN WEAR VEILS? 


Few women, youn or old. who wear veils lave any 
notion that they are perpetuating ao barharous custom 
which had its origin in the desire of seril-savires aan 
to hide away and seclude the wom of his choice, 

In the early staye of society women were resided in 
the Jight of property. 


and readers —amay well be proud — 7 hOT Es 
Naturally, with sucha record as this behind aie. Daan 
rather anxious about the extent of the work that we 


pshall he able to carry throush during the coming 


sinminer, Whatever happens, we iusto ome better, 
The first season of the Pund’= ex stenees we dealt with 
20000 children. The following: stammer the totsl wees 
doubled. and in PSM practically doubled aeain ) Why 


Set double it omer mire 2 


T propose during the ensuing summer te rtise the 
FLAP. banner in every city of the three kingdoms with 
uw population of over 200.000, Do want te send. amd Dinas 
is well say at once L believe that DP shall send. it least 

HOO From Loudon alone, Hann Prom Birainglon, 
AMO from Liverpool, SMWO0 fron Manchester, SMO from 


Glasgow, AWW Prom Belfast BAO from Leeds, ao 


Acusual way of procuring ene 


was to knock der down with aoelib. amd it wits neces. . 


rary to prevent her being stolen by using the same sort 
of saferuards as were adapted for the protection of 
other valuables, 

As aomatter of course. the husband could: net always 
he at hand. owing to exigencies of war oor the chase, 
und so his only available plan was to hide lis wife ini 
secure place, as he might have done with any other 
possession which he was anxious to retain. 

From being intended for the purpose of hiding the 
“woman. the veil was modified among the old) Remians 
and Greeks so as to bean article of graceful drapery 
flowing from the back of the head. Nowadiy. a 


further stave in its evolution has transformed it inte a 


mere shadowy ‘protection for the face. designed as a 
preservative of beauty. Oculists say that even in this 
shape it is most destructive to the eyesizht. 


All rights reserved.i 


_ done at once, and dene before your eyes. 


trom Shepicld, 2000 Prom Ediuhburgh. 2 Pron Hull, 


2.000 trom Bradford, 2 Trom Neabtinyloom, cond 20 


Trou Beistol. 


If we cian doulle or treble or quadruple these numbers 
soamuch the better, This. however. time mist show, 1 
wm neither a prophet nor the scout a prophet. And, 
the meanwhile. the sim whieh will be required te 
deal with this army of so000 children is Ga28el Or 
this total Tohave found it: neeessary te oniriantes a: 
pertion in order that adequate preparation and pro 
Vision for the treats airy be iiade Defore the sccculted 
stunmer strolls inte vision. Tn fet. DP ditve uiiede nay self 
personally responsible for halt the gait that bhepe 
will be spent ineaeh centre. Amd Eliive dome this tert 
know that any readers are not the sert te ge dweh em ine. 

The FLALP.. let me remind you, is the me ‘onenmicitl 
form of philanthropy in the world : and this isa distinet 
advantage in these days when everybody is itore or less 
hard up. It is also eminently practical The work is 
You can 


ber to *‘SHORT STORIES.’’ 


But weave a very conservative people in Britsin | 


A splendid 


by RAYMOND POTTER, has just commenced. 


Esiburn ar 
Srvarospus’ Mars 


i Prick Oxe Presse. 


| Wateh the result for yourself. if wou Vihes cnd see that it 
is ood. And aneres it teuehes that ssiapathetio inte 

| Which setsevery heat vilwating — that lowe while adh et! 

\ us feel towards little elildien Deceanse they sare ditt, 
Ure Deeiise Chere was a time whem we were Tithe. tee 

Whit sort of children are cine te benetit: ba the 
Fresh Nir Fund = , 

Well vou uiiy have cotie ieross them er veut unas 
Hot. "Their hemes are in the qieauest quarters of our 
wreatentios, Where staishine is combs huewa as heat ~a 
Vauirnine. scorching heat. whielbp blisters their boae feet ou 
the asplialte: parveuments. aad draws up the ausecus, 
stitinnce sanedl: ot othe gutters. | Mhe atniespliere as 
overbearing. Sleep is often impossible in the crowded 
Veomis ait uischt. where ohibdren Pav dineldbed tect deer 
Vibes rset. wlieoses Ireotnes guiee tena eoftegn alets oof Vices sonnel 
Homnerality. their compomiioms criminals. Phe uerrew, 
winless pisses Of the dhotses cared the streets gare the 
children’. only playeround. Phey diave ma teys ner 
eeeupattion ter aiitsement, The valine of beine veins, 
the: pleasures ef existence aire denied these a enbers, 
horn toa ceiuseless reumel of aehing erief ane wont. 

Tt ought quet te de. But it is. Woiether it i 
theeretioally possible to mitve the subimerced tenth Pde 
net knew. Butoat all events, we cam bet a little 
Drichtiess inte these children’s lives, 
thins te relieve their misery, 

Pieture te verurself the qos that as iy’ hrolid weoweuld 
Prins terome of these Tittle rites, Haeny et whoa lietve 
idl no steel thine as a holiday Defere.  Dritecine their 
lenecinee for the promised: excursion. Counting ese 
dawelling daw untibat hist the chosen miotuines cones 

What inust it be te them, that loins day in the tield-. 
With the wivine arass aed the willl flowers qard thee 
shicdy trees 2 ‘Phe dieduerows rustling with) stacdl lite, 
the susie of Che feathered: soneesters. the drowsy hum ef 
thee cerest  Peeadele des MWittine, aeress thee sunlit 
theadows frome one bright: bloom: to aamether and the 
cheery chek af the srasshepper. all Natttre’s ealls! 

What niust it mean te their esrs ¥ 

Hive vert ever seenione of these little children from 
the tewars rvetue the creat rolling shivedlow sot the clouds 
deross the turf. or tumbling: over ome sarether in their 
delighted quest for butterthies 2 Tf so. yeu will under: 
stand. Tut ondy them in part. the pleastum: and delicht 
they tuke ino the suushine jad the warknth. They are 
staneline on enehianted crommd. Tt is all se fresh so 
wonderfilly new and beautiful te thers, 

Ane these children. fer where the cri faets ef tener 
sued surronielings and their saeller lives niust: plead 
More eloqmenthy Chan cy written words, aire selected: fer 
yveureharity Ly othe simple quatitication of deservine 
poverty, Tt is those whee dave Tithe or qe chines of 
caning ay cather hotiday that [want ay readers te 
Seet or ereed. oreven deathenismi. is albewed te 
Ie ne bierrier. For one day det all jedn Thames cand 
become sun Worshippers in the sweetly -perfiuained tert 
of Chad’s commtyy, reefed by the sha 

The exiet cost of transporting a litte 


We ean do sete: 


Hnsist. 


child trates the 


country camel civinee it te dest subetint cat asthe is 
ninepeners. Nad this inetides the nada bares onda 
lenrece Deed pe sete esther sapeel tesr camel peti cotted Perecred coteed 


Futter aire acco sappy et sweet pew nets 

ES 2s, will provide ae han) ourtines fer a party ay tee 
Children. with several aabedts ter cntertatin thera ote 
Ttintnin ereddea coerce thee rabdbe acew VE tle work ine 
ON pedises Will dee stared ces die thee past. Inn Pearson's 
ame othe: Rergeed Sehoad Caiien Bvery penny we 
receive WATE be retells ex pecaebed cn fewel aed tine. 
smelt this wary the wheel ef ou subscriptions cane 
davested Gas the cbeners daterel wlrtedy DP Deeliewe: is eae 
than ws ether charitable: orsanisation en elim, 

Pts de that ven weuld dike te hep the Fund Ty 
collecting en dts behal TP secin ia early issie of Poe, 
you will timed cc Lanes colbeetine sleet iiserteal loosely, 
ame if yeu are met satistied with this. forms printed on 
better papercam be hid on application. As ao stimulus 
forecelleetors to de their best. prizes will be offered for 
the Lirgest mounts sent during stated perivds. A 
farther notier ca this matter appears on the List pace. 

Marly in the Stummmier there willbe aestreet: collection 
1 London. same Toslall be clad to receive the nines amd 
addresses of ladies willing to devote a Saturday te this 
object. A creat timmy hive already notified me: of their 
willingness te preside at a table. More help will be 
required, All subscriptions for the FLA.F. should he 
sent to the Editor of 2.W., at Henrietta Street, 

» London, W.C. 


If you have any friends in the army, or are yourself interested in military matters, you will find ‘* ARMY NOTES,” a new feature 
commencing in next week's J’. J#., well worth reading. 
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A. Won N'S JUSFIC 7 


By Laym Carnac. 
“ Sxortty after six this a workman to his 
across Ham was find 
lying on the the ttees two human bodies, 
which he at first took to be corpses, but closer examination 
it increased the man’s horror by showing him that 
one of the was that of a young man of about six-and- 
twenty years of age, who had ev himself, while 
(pee ier Fc tho | down, and then fallen 
Ww cut wn, en 
fain on the body. 


* formation was at onee given to the 
the two unfortunates to the 
surgeon soon restored the young lady to consciousness, after 


refused inquiries 

deceased or that of the young ap An inquest 
this afternoon, and in our late edition we hope to ke able to 
put fuller dctails of this mysterious affair before our 


The above appeared at the head of the sensation columns 
of a prominent London evening paper one morning now 
nearly four ycarsago. The extra edition contained 
the following somewhat meagre addition to it: 

“ At the inquest held this afternoon it transpired that tho 
young man was named Lionel Hudson. He was extremely 
well-connected, and occupied the ‘of assistant cashier in 
a very old-eetablished private bank, Boyle’s, in Th 
Street. No cause was shown by the evidence for the rash 
act, as Mr. Hudson, so far as is known, was in no trouble 

to his death. In addition to his ealary he was in 
receipt of an ample allowance from his father, and although 
he had leanings towards sport, and was in the habit of 
backing his now and again on the turf, it is not known 
that he cver went beyond depths, or suffered from any 
financial embarrassments or other troubles which could have 
driven him to so dreadful a refuge. 

“The name of the young lady; bas not transpired, o 
medical certificate being handed in to tho coroner to the 
effect that she was suffe: from a severe attack of hysteria, 
which made her incapable of understanding anything that 
was said to her or answering questions coherently. As there 
was no doubt about. the cause of death, the jury, after view- 
tae body, returned a formal verdict in the usual terms.” 

following day the growing public interest in what 
was called the “Hampstead Mystery” was suddenly and 
permanently diverted to the more congenially in 
subject of a peculiarly horrible murder of the Whitecha 
type, and so the Hanipstead , or whatever it was, 
doomed quickly pec pos ken, and the s of the 
suicide and the girl who fainted on his dead body after 
SF pene him down remained unknown until the present time 

It was a bright, soft, summer night—one of those wonder- 
fully brilliant moonlight nights for which the const of 
aman and a woman were walki 
slowly along the splendid oe smooth, sloping sand of 

is so justly prou 

The woman was little more than twenty, if, indeed, she 
had quite got out of her teens. Her face was a pretty one, 
but it was that kind of face which, without the indefinable 
charm of expression which lighted it up, would have looked 
almost plain. She was woll, in fact, expensively, dressed, 
though quietly and in excellent taste, and she carried her 
clothes with an casy, unconscious grace which, added to her 
good looks and facial charm of expression, made her about 
ae Seeding 9 woe ee oe ee igo ane ae 

com was ® man & year or two on t 
i wens fellow, with good 
an irreproachable 


and, altogether, he would have had eve: 
sidered a distinctly handsome man had it not been for the 
fact that his eyes were just about half a shade too light, 
and that they were rather more mobile than a strong man’s 
eyes ought to be. és 

Their conversation was evidently one in which both were 

ly interested. While they were near the Casino, and 
wi ear shot of the little groups and pairs of people who 
were also enjoying the moonlight on the plage, they spoke 
almost in an undertone, as though they didn’t care about 
anyone else overhearing them, but when they got alittle 
way out to where the groups and pairs—now mostly pairs— 
were widely scattered over the broad eands, they spoke up 
a little more, and if you had been within ten yards of them, 
as you may be quite sure no one was, you might have heard 
the woman say: 

“Yes, I thought it would startle you a bit. It is rathera 
novel proposal, I confess, but I really cannot see why a fow 
minutes’ thought shouldn’t show you that it is entirely 
reasonable.’ 
ae ablo!” exclaimed the man, with a short, uneasy 
lnugh. “Surely you don’t call it reasonable to ask | man 
who has worked hard and raised himself by his own 
exertions—® ” 

“ Aesisted by some remarkably lucky speculations made 
on information which was, well, we will say at least very 
timely,” interrupted the woman, looking up at him with 
something very like a sneer on her pretty lips. 

“Now, my dear Madge, surely we haven’t come out here 
to quarrel. I have not rejected your proposal, I was only 
saying how very extraordi it is, and perhaps I was 
hoping that when I had put all the circumstances before you 
you might, of your mercy, make the termsa little lees hard.” 

He spoko gently, almost fondly, for he was hopelessly in 
love with this fascinating girl-woman, and had loved her for 
pee eee she had married the husband who was not 

—an event which had taken place not quite four 
month; before. He would dearly have liked to slip his 
hand inside her arm and take hold of the little neatly- 


et 
‘ 

i 
ate 


A 
i 


decided preference that you showed for me, for ne’ 
us could tell one day from the other which ono of us 
liked best. But, there, that’s gone and done with ; w 
let the poor fellow rest in his grave. It is the present and 
the future that concerns us.” . 

“Very well,” she said, in a tone whose evenness made it 
eound hard; “we will let the past bury its dead, as 
you say, and come to the present and the future. I married 
Sir George, as I am not ashamed to confess, for his money 
and his tion, and I’ve already found that I’ve made a 
very bargain—so bad that I am almost careless of what 

to me if I could only escape from a bondage that 
is getting intolerable. 

“Now you, to put it frankly—brutally, if you like—want 
me to leave him and go off with you, as a good many other 
men and women havo done under similar circumstances, 
elk Sees tals yon Saati oe wae to do so on one con- 

ion.” 

“ And what a condition!” ho exclaimed, with a shrug of 

“The sacrifice of my honour and good 
name!” 


“ Spoken—woll—like a man, if not much like a lover!” 
she exclaimed, with a touch of bitterness in her tone. 
“ And what about my honour and good name? Come now, 
Frank, be censible, and look at it like the man of business 
that you used to be. 

“You ask me to forfeit my position in the world, 
temporarily at Icast, and with it everything that » woman 
is su to hold dear. Of course, I am perf aware 
that it is quito possible nowadays for people to go through 
the divorce court, marry again, and a ipa respectable 
members of society all the while. [risk everything and you 
nothing, except law costa and damages. Surely it is 
fair that I should ask you to incur a risk equal to mine.” 

“But that is the risk of making myself an outcast—no, 
worse than that,a felon,” he objected again, this time a 
trifle more strenuously than before. 

“There is no riek at all,” she said; “save in one event, 
and that can only come to pasa through your breaking faith 


with me, which, of course, you don’t for a moment dream of 
doing.” 

“Of course not!” he exclaimed. “And, therefore, 
why—” 


* Because—well—because, if you like, it is a woman’s 
whim that you should do so,” sho said, decidedly. “ My 
mind is quite made up on that point. If you take me you 
must take the risk as well. You want me to commit what 
is acrime in the moral sense. There is only a social penalty 
for that, and it falls on me and not on you, according to the 
justice of Society. In return I want you to commit a crime 


r. 

“After all it is very simple. You are to f Sir 
George’s name to a cheque for a thousand pounds, give 
the cheque to me. _I shall leave it sealed up in the charge 
of my solicitor. When thé are over and we are 
married I will give you the ue back. You can destroy 
it, and no one oureelves know that it has ever been 
in existence. You must see that it could only become 
known—as it would do—in the event of your playing me 
falee after I have risked and lost everything for you, a con- 
tingency which prudence forbids me to believe quite im- 
possible. And now, please, you must say yes or no, because 
we have gone quite far enough, and my interesting invalid 
only gave me an hour for my stroll in the cool of the evening 
ite your protecting escort. Doesn’t that sound funny ? 
So now, Frank, I have already said yes. What do you say ?” 

For just one fatal mpment he hesitated, and, as usual 
under such circumstances, in that moment he was lost. 

“Yes,” he said, ing quickly and a little hoarsely, 
“ if Imust,I must. I can’t lose you now that I have so 
nearly won you, 80 give it to me and I will doit. Have 
you got it with you?” 

“Yes,” she said, taking out her purse and giving him a 
little slip of paper, pale green on one side and pale pink on 
the other. “A thousand pounds, mind, payable to yourself, 
and crossed. You will give it to me to-morrow, won't you ? 
If the imitation is not good enough you will have to try 

in, mind. You have plenty of specimens to work by.” 

‘When Frank Meredith reached his room some three hours 
later, having seen her ladyship back to her apartment and 
takon leave of her husband, he set himself to work without 
delay on his terrible task, and after several trials succeeded 
in making an excellent imitation of Sir ’s signature 
on the cheque, and an equally good imitation of his figures 
and writi in the see eee 

“There,” he said, “I think that will do,” when he had 
blotted it, and carefully destroyed the blotting-paper and 
all the e sper cee be yep beforehand. “At 
any rate, it is enough for the p , for, after all, 
it is only to satisfy her. It wouldn't te very much use 
to her for this to be found in her possession, or even with 


gloved hand that was keeping her skirt clear of the sand, | her solicitor. 
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seems to know it hae to 
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vere 8 
- t is this, ? 
and at it in astonishment. “ t 
ia or id you owe Mr. Meredith a thousand pounds 
‘or ” 

“ Mr. Meredith! A thousand pounds! 
woman, agg I ch . him 
sovereign e,” replied usband. : 

“Oh. bel hove is a cheque in what certainly looks like 
ipa handwriting for a thousand pounds in his favour, and 
it has been paid. Look at it.” 


Nonsense, littlo 
or paid him a 


rat’ Sot ar willing, Madge I think ht to 
« 8 my writing, 3 ink you oug! 

know better than that. I never wroteit. It’s af . And 
so this precious acquaintance of yours, Mr. Meredith, would 
seem not to be content with trying to tempt you from 
your duty and honour, but he must try and ro me as well. 
Send for Charles, and tell him to telegraph to the bank at 
once.” : 


This was done, and before noon on the following day a 
came back from the manager of the bank, saying, 


:““ Herewith cheque £1,000 to credit.—F. M.” 
Sir George, ating eee advice of his wife, at once 


tion from Eng! 
The next day two clerks came over, one from Sir George’s 


rtp ssa in renee eo uced 
e envelope a note- w accom- 
Hr cheqes, aed enil’ foes] ion that Mr. 


id 

about a good deal as he did, and draw- 
ing his income from various sources in consequence of his 
investments, some of which were known to be loan trans- 
actions, frequently sent in odd ues like this when he 
happened to be staying in a place where the English banks 

no branches, and, therefore, they considered the affair 
to be quite regular. 

If the writing on the envelope and the paper was not his, 
it was a wonderfully good imitation of his hand when he 
was writing in a ed 

In the end Meredith was sent to trial to the Correctional 
Tribunal, and on hearing this he first offered to pay the 
amount of the cheque to stop proceedings, and when this 
was refused, as it was now impossible to do it under French 
law, he Bat layne bed only 7 pe beep story, yah of 
course, her ip i) leny indignantly for it to 
be Lettuce The Correctional Tribunal sent 
Mr. Frank Meredith to hard labour for four years at 
Toulon, and when at length he came out, broken in health 
and ruined in reputation, to find the money that he had 
worked so hard for deprived of all its best powers of 
benefiting him, he received, on the day after his arrivai 
in England, a letter addressed to him at his solicitors. 
The address on the envelope was type-written. He opened 
it, and inside it was a sheet of paper with these words, 
also Me Laila and without signature: 

s law has no punishment for the crime that sent 
to his death the man you must often have thought of in 

our cell. It was only a lie that you told him, but it 
illed him, for it made him believe that he had lost, and 
lost to you, what was far dearer than life to him. He 
wrote me the story that night, but I was too late to save 
him ; you know that I only found him dead. My marriage 
was a loveless "E but it was honourable. How far I was 


from of letting you dishonour it you - 
haps, be able to or that you have scored rane: 
thing like the i which your crime deserved.” 


Phe Press is unanimous in its praise of Sporting Favourites. We have only the space for two out of the hundreds of favourable notices received. “Ware and Hounds” 
says: “ Bver om the alert for novelties, Mr. 0. 4. Pearson has issued the frst number of s ‘Photographic Portfolio df Sporting Favourites,’ which contains well-executed 
photos of ?aciig, hunting, rowing, cricket, football, golf, hockey, on@ other. celebrities. Amengst others we have the Duke of Beaufort, the Marquis of Worcester, the 


Family, Harding, Sullivan, etc.” 
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A HERO IN KNICKERBOCKERS. 
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his son, a bright of some four old, 
he toil hice to get may accompany ‘ion. The 
t you want to 
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eevee but the child answered, “ Yes, 


was strangely silent during the drive, and 
i drove under the ger. archway he 
‘8 side, and looked up into her face 
wistfulness. 
ted, and 


baie 


iF 
41 
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walked among the pers and 
avenues, looking at the inscrip- 
resting-places of the dwellers in the 


they returned to the carriage, 
and the father lifted in his little son. 
a surprised, “he ae . — of relief, 
asked, y, am with you?” 
are. Whe not P? 4 

‘] many that when t y took little boys to the 
cemetery left them there,” said the child. 
does not show the heroism in the face of 
death that the child evinced in what to him had evidently 
been a summons to leave the world. 
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LULLABIES FOR CATTLE. 


Amone the Danish peasants the primitive instrument 
known as the lure is used for the purpose of soothing 
the cattle herds, and calling them ther in the even- 
ing, precisely as the cowboy does on the plains at night. 

e rides in a circle, gradually narrowing into a “ round- 
al The cattle lie down, and drop off into rest and 

lumber under the witchery of a human voice known to 
them—the voice serving the purpose of the lure. 

The cattle are collected together in two or three small 
herds, the property of so many different families, and in 
June they are sent up into the Scandinavian Alpine 
meadows, which are no sooner bare of snow than the 
regular twenty hours sunshine and the twenty-four hours 
daylight cover every single square foot below the 
glaciers with the most nutritious and juicy grass sward. 

Here they thrive well, and grow rapidly fat. They 
are in charge of the oldest peasant girls of the families 
that own the cattle, but they do not herd them. They 


go loose very largely. The Danish pauvrette is there 
to milk the nee and to convert the Savy proluce into 
butter and cheese. 


hy is in mae rate gical He Ie is par a 
the surrounding pastures, t! ure comes into play. 
“any of the girls become quondam artistes in ite use, 
and manage to evokg a good deal of music from the 
primitive instrument. It has, however, also a purely 
romantic use, more especially corsa the high-spirited 
peasants of the Trondheim districts of northern Norway. 

When a t girl has an swain at work 
on ars base pagal he oF Se pe 
out for a lure si m. a a ride at an 
time, but more especially sq on the Sabbath morning. Z 

Selecting the most commanding above the 
valley in sight of the home farm, she seats herself 
on its summit at sun-rise, sending down over the 
beetling crags and canyons the choicest lure selections 
she can conjure with. 

It is a chall to her lover's devotion and punctu- 
ality, and woe to him if a prompt and melodious reply on 
the home lure is not at once forthcoming, for she is 
entitled to demand any act of penance which she deems 
adequate to his offence. 


et 


WIND WanTED.—County Councillor: “ What is the 
matter, madame P” 
Fair Cyclist : ‘I have punctured my bicycle. Here is 
the place. Won't you, p , make a speech into it?” 
—_—>j—=—__ 


First LIEUTENANT: “By Jove, as we were going 
over the river on the plank bridge it gave way, and the 
men fell in.” 

Second Lieutenant: “ What did you do?” 

“I ordered them to fall out, of course.” 

ie 

Mes. De BrRIpE was entertaining callers. After 
they left she remarked to her husband : 

“T hope they didn’t see my valeng sce lying there; 
they wouldn’t think me very tidy if they did.” 

“Oh, if they saw them, they probably thought they 
were mine,” answered her husband, in a consoling tone. 

And she hasn’t spoken to him since. 


—~»j.—___. 


Megs. Brieut: “ My hter tells me that you have 
become quite an adept in palmistry.” : 
Young Squeezem: “ Yes, I have studied it for some 


time.” 
Mrs. Bright: “Well, I have had a plaster impression 
taken of Madeline's hand, and if you wish to study it 


a can do so at your leisure. It will save you the 
nila of a-persoeal examination, you know.” 


Phe “Book and Wews Trade Gazette” says: ‘Just let me say that Sporting Favourites, Mr. C. 


well, if there is 


to be on the look- 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY, 


ROYAL CHAPLAINS. 


Tas Power Bexinp THE THRONE. 
Wenz the piety of sovereigns and proportion- 
to the number of their ch:  cemaged cr grviane 
as saints. Victoria, Emperor 


Tear, and the Queen-Regent of each 
of ecclesiastics racked so" Gals 


q 


This is no prchearel oo be en. 
the exercise of far more diplomacy than theology to 
perform one's duty as pastor to a Prince or Princess of 
the blood. 
of 
‘al 


extendi 

Thus, if in 1870 the Italians failed to come to the 
assistance of the French, a nation to which they were 
primarily indebted for their independence, it was mainly 
attributed to the enormous influence exercised by 
Monsignor Bauer, the chaplain of Empress Eugénie, 
upon Her ee wd 

The establishment of King Victor Emmanuel’s 
Government at Rome, and the transformation of that 
city into the capital of United Italy, formed one of the 
pemmoipel stipulations of the agreement concluded 
between Napoleon III. and Count Cavour, and would 
have been carried into effect in 1859, or, at the latest, in 
1862, had it not been for the interference of the Empress 

nie. 

mpted by her chaplain, Monsignor Bauer, she 
insisted that the French army of occupation should be 
kept at Rome in defiance of her husband's wishes for 
its withdrawal. It was in vain that Prince Na mn 
exhorted his cousin, the Emperor, to fulfil his pledges, 
and by removing the French troops from the iemeal 
City to render possible its annexation by King Victor 
Emmanuel. 

The Empress and her chaplain succeeded in having 
their way, and the consequence was that when, at the 
time of the war with Germany, France appealed to the 
Italians for assistance, she found them so exasperated 
by the non-fulfilment of the Emperor's pledges that her 

uest was met with a curt refusal. 

'o the influence of Pastor Stoecker, who has attained 
an unenviable notoriety as a leader of the anti-Semitic 
movement in Germany, must be attributed the very 
marked animosity manifested by the present Emperor 
towards the Hebrew race prior to his accession to the 
throne, and during the early years of his reign—an 
animosity that called forth an cng sr protest in writing 
from the late Baroness Charles Rothschild, who, in the 
letter recently published on the occasion of her death, and 
addressed to the young monarch some four years ago, 
emg to ba oss dared Sonia with mbich she had 
been honou ry is grandparents and parents, 
and appealed in their name for kindlier sentiments 
toward the members of her faith and race. 

In the same way, much of the narrow-mindedness of 
the late Tsar with regard to religion must be ascribed to 
the influence exercised mpoe him by his principal 
chaplain, Father Yanycheff, whose bigotry verges on 
downright fanaticism. It was this priest who 
almost brought about the breaking-off of the match 
between Emperor Nicholas and Princess Alix of Hesse, 
by insisting that she should not only renounce, but also 

ublicly denounce, the Lutheran faith in which she had 
mn born and bred. 

She was perfectly pre to enter the Greek Church, 
but she absolutely i to condemn the religious 
belief of her parents as heretical and reprehensible, and 
had it not been for the infinitely greater tolerance dis- 
played by Father John of Cronstadt, who attended 
Alexander's death-bed, and who has now been appointed 
chaplein to the new Emperor and Empress, it is very 
probable indeed that the marriage would never have 


And if Queen Victoria manifests a breadth of view in 
religious matters it is mainly due to the excellent influence 
of the late Dean Stanley, who was for so many years her 
principal chaplain as well as her adviser in matters 
ecclesiastical. 

The British nation owes to him a deep debt 
of gratitude for the sympathetic which he 
played at Court during the years immediately following 
the death of the Prince Consort, and it is no exag- 
geration to ascribe to his sensible advice and benignant 
counsel much of the success which has attended the 
latter portion of Queen Victoria's reign. 

He was a very broad-minded man, and at his afternoon 
tea-parties in his residence at Westminster Abbey were 
to be met Roman Catholic cardinals, Buddhist popes, 
Unitarian ministers, and members of almost every creed 
under the sun, save Mormons, at whom the Dean drew 
Nome of Hi Majest friends will ha 

one of Her a) iends wi ve 
been more missed than this Final man, and his death 
must have left a blank in the Queen’s life which it 
would be difficult to fill. 


reonal 
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SITTING ON A POWDER CASK. 
company wes Exiving 


a 


derogatory 
[eo SS eee gree 
“We're passing everything on Kd eai 
cheerfully, “ that is, everything that is stati a 

Not Agee, Tae reply, he continued, “I had half 
mind to hire a landslip or a glacier just for s you 
know, but I su we ure doing about as i 

He was silent for some time, then he broke forth with: 


“TI say, stop the horse! The earth is revolving fast 
enough to get us there.” 
Just then he prepared to scratch a match on the cask. 


The driver spoke rather lazily: “If you are goin’ my 
way this is jest as fast as it will be, but if you want to 
go straight up at right angles to the road jest light that 
match on that powder—and you're there now.” 

The young man decided to walk. 


et eee 
BANANA WINE AND BEER. 


To the natives of Africa of the present time beer pre- 
from malt and hops is unknown. Yet there 
existe no lack of intoxicating beverages among the sons 
of the Dark Continent. They are not required to wait 
for the fire-water of the Europeans to sent them. 
They understand how to prepare spirituous beverages of 
their own, and they also become intoxicated by them. 
The Africans make wine and beer, but neither ane 
juice is used for the former nor malt extract for t 
tter. Palm leaves of different kinds, bananas, and 
millet furnish the raw materials. 

Palm wine is made from the sap oozing from the cut- 
off blossom stems of the oily palm-tree and of the cocoa- 
tree. It is a pleasant, refreshing beverage, and sufficiently 
known. From the fruit of the banana-tree a beverage is 
being made in Africa which they drink there as wine or 

r. 

Banana beer is chiely wes by the natives of Uganda, 
a country bordering on Lake Victoria. _The people there 
are very fond of such beer, and when Emin Pasha went 
to Rubaga to meet King Mtesa he wrote in his diary: 
“This is a real beer trip; from village to village, or, 
rather, from beer-pot to beer-pot, we are marching on.” 

In that country the manufacture of the na 
beverage is very extensive. Dr. Felkin, an English 

hysician, who formerly lived there, describes the 
ii erent kinds of the banana beverage. He makes a 
distinction between banana beer and banana wine. 

According to his description, ‘“ mubisi,” a cooli 
banana wine, is manufactured in the following manner: 
A big hole is dug in the ground, lined with banana 
leaves, filled with ig bananas, and kept covered by 
mats and earth until the fruit has become completely 
ripe. Then the bananas are slit, mixed with fine hay, 
and placed into a large, boat-like, wooden trough, which 
at one end has an emptying pipe. 

After the addition of some water the whole is 
thoroughly mixed by the hand or by short wooden sticks. 
Thereupon the trough is covered with banana leaves, 
and the mixture is left standing for about one or two 
hours. After the expiration of that time it is taken out, 
and through glass sieves poured into large calabashes. 
It is then ready for use, and represents a sweet, agree- 
able, and not intoxicating beverage. But if the mubisi is 
left standing for three days it un a fermentation, 
and becomes a slightly acid, refreshing beverage, which 
is strongly intoxicating. 

ee ee eee 

VERY PLAUSIBLE.—Magistrate (severely): “ You are 
charged with kissing this young lady against her will, 
and on the public highway.” 

Prisoner: “She was in a bicycle costume, and I 
mistook her for my long-lost brother.” 

Magistrate (briskly): ‘Discharged! Call th’ next 
case.” 


——— 


A MAN of sixty, who had long made a practice of 
changing his doctors on the slightest provocation, not 
long ago called in a young physician who had gained a 
considerable reputation. e was telling this doctor 
what he thought was the trouble with him, when the 
doctor ventured to disagree with his diagnosis. 

“I beg your pardon,” said the patient, in a haughty 
way, “ it isn’t for a young physician like you to Risseree 
with an old and experienced invalid like me!” And he 
went out to seek another physician. 

er fe 


TEACHER : “Have you finished your composition on 
what little boys should not do in school ? ” 

Little Johnny: “ Yes’m.” 

Teacher: “ d it.” 

Little Johnny (reading) : “ Little boys, when at school, 

id not make faces at the teacher; and should not 

study too hard, ‘cause it makes them near-sighted ; and 
should not sit too long in one position, ’cause it makes 
their backs crooked; and should not do long examples 
in ’rithmetic, ‘cause it uses up their pencils too fast.” 


A. Pearson's new portfolio, strikes a new note, and should go 
one characteristic of the average Englishman more pronounced than ancther 
Favourites is consequently just the sort of publication in which the 


extremely 
it is hig love of sport, and all things appertaining thereto, Sporting 
sporting Muglishman will cheerfully invest his sixpences.” 
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QUESTIONS WORTH — 
ANSWERING, 


REPLIES. 


2405. How do Certain Species of Fish Find their W 
from One Lake to Another? ae 


Fishes not unfrequently travel by land, especially in 
very hot climates. Mrdia Bowie wlaicr thal ke 


pere! 
fargo In Europe 
ls and ponds that are drying up and travel over 
_— i searek ot water. cher can chemeesd Arn) ie ari 
neck, forming a large » whi ey 
with water before setting out overland. They also 
to know by instinct wi 
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orrather shuffles, along by a seregeting movement of a 
of stiff spines Teosd close beet his head, aided 

7 the steering acton of his tail and a constant 
enake-like wriggling of his whole body. Many tropical 

. American pond fish have s . The doras of 


lake. Besides these which might 
be quoted of deliberate ion, there are other ways 
in which it is ble that the transfer of ies is 


occasional]: The minute = may 
become catangiod in the feathers of ‘owl and thus 
be conveyed from one lake to another, and amphibious 
water beetles might also be mediums for the ler. 
Moreover, it is a that whirlwinds and waterspouts 
occasionally catch Malang only fishes’ ogee, but the 
fish themselves, and have been known to deposit them 
ata distance which seems almost incredible. 


2406. Is it Possible to Make Water Boil without 
Heat? 


The boili 
at which bul 


. “Ifasmall dish of cold water be placed under 
the receiver of an air-pump and the air be exhausted, the 
liquid begins to boil, and in this way water may be made 
to boil at any temperature above freezing-point. In 
Carré’s well-known freezing-machine boiling is observed 
to take place, owing to absence of pressure,a few 
minutes before the appearance of the ice.” Boiling 
water has come to be associated in our minds with a 
fixed temperature because the atmospheric pressure 
varies very little. The known relation between pressure 
and the beg fr is used in finding elevations (on 
mountains, &c.) by o i 
at the elevations in question. Meat ve peorerty 
cooked on Mont Blanc, for water boils at 158° Fah., a 
temperature that will barely boil an egg. 

2408. Are there any Examples in History of Great 
Women having Greater Daughters? 

In the history of the world there are less than a 
hundred women who deserve to be called great, and only 
one of these—Anne Boleyn—had a greater daughter. 
Anne Boleyn’s greatness, moreover, was, in the familiar 
phrase, thrust upon her. It was due to the in 
which she lived, and her husband's hatred of the Pope, 


that she became the ‘“ mother of the English Reforma-' 


tion.” But, however this may be, the turning point in 
Henry’s reign, and the great turning point in England's 


Aman + 


ving the boiling-point of water | The 
cannot 


veloped large ly by the mingling of her indigenous races 
with those Adis (een time io tims have settled on her 
shores.’ Foreign immigration has given her all her arts 
and many of her man res, has improved her cattle, 
added to her food-stuffs, elevated her laws, developed 
her religion, enriched her language, and supplied her 
with an aristocracy more truly noble and enlightened 
than that of any other civilised nation. But, at the 
same time, it has brought evils that, ly within 
recent years, have gone far, and promise to go still 


further, to coun these advan Eni- 
ion, on the whole, has been of decidedly greater 
fit, and has, ond anything else, given our 
country her unri tness. er successful wars 


of conquest would have prodted her but little without 
that ificent system of colonisation that has not 
merely carried, but planted her flag in every part of the 
globe—a system not of enforced organisation, like that 
of ancient Rome, but of natural and healthy growth. 
It has peoree a safety-valve for the formerly pent-up 
forces that rent her so often with civil wars, and a right 


direction for energies that too frequently found their | ber 


way into channels of adventurous crime. It has 
blished the security of her commerce and necessitated 
her supremacy over the seas. ; 


2411. Which is the Greatest Act of Perjury on 
Record? 


No acts of perjury committed in a Court of Justice 
can compare with the false evidence of Titus Oates, a 
clergyman in the Church cf England, whose untruthful 
story bao oe imprisonment to at least 2,000 Catholics 
and death to some fifteen, while it raised him for a time 
to wealth and influence. But even the 
Oates pales before the broken oath o' * 
King of Denmark. In one day he caused all the best 
and most illustrious families of Sweden to be massacred. 
The king, to complete the destruction, invited all the 
members of the te to an entertainment in his 


jury of Titus 
hretian II 


the rose from 
But presently they returned again, followed by a band 
of armed men and executioners, and ninety-four persons 
of distinction were publicly executed for defending the 
liberties of their country. tyrants concluded their 
terrible feast by the massacre of all the common le, 
without distinction of age or sex. The results of thi 
incredible perjury were momentous. Gustavus Vasa, a 
young hero of noble birth, of brilliant co’ , and 
t ability, escaped almost alone from this horrible 
utchery, roused the peasantry, won many notable 
victories, entirely expelled the Danes, and in 
1523 was raiged to the throne of Sweden by his 
followers. 


ing, or, at any rate, shouting, was no doubt 
aerhenicaaty bat ft could hardly have been so 
dancing. The most primitive men possessed limbs, 
the power of distinct articulation must have come later 
in the progress of the human race. 


2513. Which Piece of Female Spite Produced the most 
Momentous Consequences ? 


When Voltaire settled at the Court of Frederick IL. of 
the Great, 


4 


Prussia, commonly known as Frederick he 
conveyed to him a from Madame de Pom : 
the all-powerful favourite of Louis XV. of 
“Madame de Pom *s compli 


him 
dearer.” In Frederick’s long contest with the three 
great Continental Powera he was more than once 
reduced to the verge of ruin, and no doubt he often 


bitterly reflected that “ Hell hath no fury like a woman 
scorned.” 


2514. Is there any Existing Race which Possesses no Arts 
whatever? 


i vages have done. 
appear to justify the conclusion that, taken all in all, 
Ainu are the furthest behind in human development- 
and the lowest in the scale of civilisation. 
ie: ~ dorian! 
or 


Pentonville Prison, in the parish of Islington, London. 
Out of a total population of 12,000 there were only nine 
deaths in the past year. Plain food, hard work, healthy 
surroundings, no friends, relations, or ibilites, are 
evidently the best prescription for a ong life. The 
“ model prison,” as it is was built in 1840-42, 


CONDITIONS. 


Hike usollana rake horn frome SRE ane 
of t as ere our readers. 
ak reply must bear the writer's name and 
uddress. We shall ro the best reply to 
each question, and shall pay for all matter 
printed at our ordinary rate of two guineas a 
column. The same reader may send replies 
to any number of queries. Envelopes should 
be marked “ Iteplies,” in the top left-hand 
corner, and answers to the ions in any 
issue of the paper must reach us by first post 
on the Tuesday of the week following that 
for which the , baer is dated. Payment 
will only be for replies publis 
Authorities on which replies are based mui 
be given. Half-a-crown will be paid on pub- 
dieation for every question received which 
de considered worthy of insertion. 


QUESTIONS. 


_ 2441. Does any warm-blooded creature enjoy complete 
immunity from consumption ? 

2442. Ia the gold output of the world increasing or 
decreasing P 

2443. How fast must a body travel through the air to 
create a vacuum behind it ? 

2444. What would probably happen to a modern 
battleship if she got frozen up in the ic ice ? 

2445. Are there any lakes in which the bodies of 
drowned people never re-appear P 

2446. Has the imprint of the thumb or hand on paper 
ever been a legal signature? 


2447. Does any civilised nation eat living food? 


(Oysters, of course, excepted.) 

Bus, Which is fin bowed mass of manufactured 
metal in the world P 

2449. Which sea creature has most assisted the 
deysiopment of commerce and civilisation ? 


In what rtion do the modern 
insanity act ? atid = cae ot 


Provide against Accidents of all Kinds, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, & 

| BURGLARY, SICKNESS, 

e FIDELITY GUARANTEE, 


BY A POLICY IN THE 


OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE 
CORPORATION, LIMITED. 


Head Office: 40 to 44, MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, B.C. 


RICHARD J. PAULL, General Manager, 
POOSOSOHSOOSOROOO OOOO SEO OOS 
The Reader is invited to write for full 
Prospectus. . 


Let me remind your mothers, sisters, daughters, and 
price i. Part 1. is entitied ~ Batnty Dishes for Slender insomes,” comtains thoussds of rectus red ir sen rheee oe eeaks Je now on sale, 


pes. 


lve and comp! 


FEMININE. 


Sue took the pretty calendar, 
fresh and sweet, 
lambs and clouds afar 


Wi 
Of fri 
O'er 


She opened it delightedly, 
Our thoughts with pleasure burned 
Mipage os ube Lghtay terved 
one she li turned. 
I saw the novel- : when 
She pened and softly smiled 
U AG e second page, = then, 
i le 
She rials Age —I see her now, 
Above the last page bend. 
Trembling, as if to find out how 
The year was going to end. 
—_—_—— 5S 


HIS NEW HAT. 


A DISTINGUISHED preacher, of somewhat arbitrary 
manners, was engaged to preach in Belgravia, and pur- 
chased a new hat for the occasion. He was met outside 
his residence by a young man, who was to guide him to 
the church. is guide, after what the n thought a 
rude stare and smile, said, “I beg on, sir, but your 
hat——” 
‘ “Oh, aye ere Hed fas bat, bat mint our own 

usiness,” the parson interrupted, curtly ; and the yo 
man was silenced. The people they met slaved ne | 
gee h has 

2 nge how many people notice when one got 
a new hat,” thought gel The church was 
reached, and the worshippers approaching naturally 
turned to observe the no prenchae, 

The vicar met him at the vestry-door to welcome him, 
but hesitating, said, “Pardon me, canon, but pray why 
do you wear your hat so?” 

6 tile was doffed, and the outside found to be still 
covered with white paper, which the absent-minded 
divine had not removed. 


GOING TO SCHOOL IN TURKEY. 


It is xewaiieble toed the ap ean the domestic 
life of a e is, the greater is the publicity given to 
all coer connected with family events. SThis is 
eer noticeable in Turkey, where all the neigh- 

hood is called upon to witness the observances, both 
religious and secular, with which such incidents of 
family life as birth, marriage, and death, are attended. 

At some of the mosque schools each child receives 
two full suits of clothes every year, one for summer and 
one for winter. In the secondary schools, which are 
under the Government, the pupils are not only lodged, 
fed, and taught, but receive also a pension in money. 

With these tempting prospects before him, little 
Achmet or Selim, when his fond parenta have decided 
that he is old enough to begin his education, is not, like 
many of our own urchins, seen “creeping like a snail 
unwillingly to school.” 

Dressed in his holiday suit, and bedecked with all the 
jewels and versonal ornaments which his "tag 


or are able to borrow for the 
occasion, on his head a velvet 
fez, almost covered with strings 
of sequina, gold dants, and 

pearl ~~ e is sae 
on a superbly-caparisone 
horse, and led in pom- 
pous procession through the 
streets in the neighbourhood 
of the school. 

Before him his future 
instructors walk backward, 
slowly and gravely, as if to 
rolong the ceremony. Be- 
ind him, on a cushion, is 

+ carried the Koran—to know 
which holy book by heart entitles a youth or maiden to 
the honourable title of Hafiz—the little folding book- 
stand, incrusted with mother-of-pearl, for holding the 
sacred volume, and his chanta, or writing-case, embroi- 
dered with stars and crescents in gold thread. 

All his future schoolfellows follow, two by two, chant- 
ing verses, attributed to the prophet, inciting to the 
love of learning, to brotherly kindness, industry, and 
tolerance, and a with good wishes for their 
new companion, praises of his parents and teachers, and 
finally glorification of the Sultan. 

The masters beat time with a long wand, with which 
they also give the signal at the end of each verse for the 
solemn veka of Amin from the chorus, in which the 
spectators join. 

On returning to the paternal roof a distribution of 
small coins is made to all the beggars and other poor 
people collected round the gateway ; for, in the East, the 
poor always come in for their share of the rejoicings of 
their trethewn more favoured by fortune. 


PAPER UNIFORMS. 
THE principal garments of the Japanese infantry 


Sm are com of ay Lay are paper of a 
ron : i mkt — an hick with linen bindings, 
ly pasted an ly sewn. 

The shirts and trousers are beautifully made, and 
possess button-holes and china buttons. The soldiers 
prefer paper clothing to any other, as being cheap, light, 
and clean. 

When the clothes, which are very durable, are worn 
out, they are simply thrown away and replaced by a new 


set. 
—————».jo—_____ 
WHY HE WAS FROZEN OUT. 


THs reminiscence of the recent severe frost is 
absolutely true, and is one of the many funny ex- 
periences suffered by Londoners while it lasted. 

Soon after the frost commenced, and matters began 
to look serious for the household, a friend of mine took 
the precaution to buy a quantity of felt, and wrap this 
round all the pacts. | water-pipes in his house, to protect 
them against the cold. 

However, after a few days, he was astounded to find 
that the little plan had failed, and that he was in the 
Paneer as his neighbours, and frozen out. 
He called in a plumber, and asked him if he could 
account for it, as the felt was of exceptional thickness, 
and was most carefully sewn over every inch of pipe. 

The man made a tour of inspection, and came back to 
the dining-room. 

“Well, fsir,” he said, “that's easily accounted for, 
You've been and wrapped up the gas-pipes!” 


ee 
BURIED STANDING. 


Crement SPELMAN, of Narburgh, Recorder of 
Nottingham, who died in 1679, is immured upright, 
inclosed in a pillar in Narburgh church, so that the 
inscription is directly against his face. This must 
surely be the one solitary instance of burial in u pillar, 
although there are many other instances of burial in an 
upright position. 

omas Cook, who was a Governor of the Bank of 
England from 1737 to 1739, and who had formerly been 
a merchant residing in Constantinople, died at Stoke 
Newington, August 12th, 1752, and by his directions his 


body was carried to Morden College, Blackheath, of | 


which he was a trustee; it was taken out of the coffin, 
and buried in a winding-sheet upright in the ground, 
according to the Eastern custom. 

Ben Jonson was buried at Westminster in an 
upright position. Possibly this may have been on 
account of the large fee demanded for a full-sized 
grave. It was fora long time supposed that thé story 
was invented to account for the smallness of the grave- 
stone; but on the grave being opened some years since 
the dramatist’s remains were discovered in the attitude 
indicated by tradition. 

The following quotation from Hearn’s “Collection of 
Antiquarian Discourses” shows that an upright position 
of burial was anciently righ ts in the case of captains 
in the army: “For them above the grounde buryed, I 
have by tradition heard, that when anye notable 
ri Sag ig died, in battle or camps, the souldyers used to 

e his bodye amd to settle him on his feet uprighte, and 
put his launce or pike into his hand, and then his fellow 
souldyers did travell and everye man bring so much 
earthe and laye about him as should cover him, and 
mount up to cover the tope of his pike.” 

————_—_——>j2—____ 

OssERVING SHARK: “There @ man overboard.” 

Philanthropic Shark: “Poor fellow! We'll have to 
eat him, or he'll drown.” 

——2 fo if 

ANOTHER CustomER Lost.—Mrs. De Painteur: 
“ This stuff won't do at all, and you will have to take it 
back. It doesn’t harmonise with my complexion.” 

New Assistant (convincingly): “ But, madam, it har- 
monised with the complexion you had when you 


selected it.” 
. — fe 
Frep: “What! Fight a duel on account of a woman? 
No, sir! If I caught a man flirting with my wife I'd 
invite him to come over for a day's shooting—just as 
I've invited you—and then, if an accident were to 


occur—— 
Sohus “Good gracious! I hope you don’t suspect 
e ” 
a ——s 3 
“Pa, are you going to have any girlvanised iron on 
our new house P” 
“ Any w-h-a-t ?” 
“ girlvanised iron P ” 
Galreained, you mean, don't you ?” ts 
oS Yes, pa; but teacher says we mustn't say gal; it’s 
gir ” 


—_—2fe____ 

THe Way Ovrt.—Sweet Girl: “Oh, papa! I have 
found a way for you to escape the death duties.” 

Father: “I fancy not.” 

Sweet Girl: “ Yes,Ihave. You give half your stocks 
to Mr. Slimpurse, and then I'll marry Mr. Slimpurse, 
and so all the money will be kept in the family, and the 
Government won’t get a penny.” 


_ QUEER EXHIBITIONS. 
We eeem at present to be living in an age of queer 


exhibitions and curious i very 

doubtless, to curiosity-dealers and relic-hunters. 

. Some mention was recently made of the finding of a 
ms containing a rib belonging to a daughter of Charles L 


» present possessor of the relic speedily placed it on 
exhibition, in spite of some protests from influential 
quarters. 


Another grim relic of the past is said to have been 
discovered on a farm, belonging to Mr. Rider Haggard’s 
father, in Norfolk. It was that of an iron cage in which 
the body of a notorious murderer was once kept 
exposed on its gibbet until it fell to pieces. This ugly 
relic may be seen in Norwich Castle among the hideous 
exhibits of iron collars, leg-chains, and instruments of 
torture used in the good old times of English prisons. 

The grim collections periodically offered for sale in the 
French capital may here be alluded to. These collec- 
tions, which remind us of our own police museum, are 
formed of the pitces conviction accumulated in the 
criminal courts. During French criminal proceedings 
a great effect is produced by the display of these 
articles before the Judges. As such trophies are care- 
fully preserved, they soon form quite an exhibition of 
curious relics. In the custody of the correctional 
tribunals are skeleton keys, packs of cards, roulette. 
tables, betting-books, and a motley host of stolen and 
unclaimed The Assize Court of the Seine 
contains revolvers, bludgeons, and euch ghastly souvenirs 
as the garments of murderers and their victims. 

More interesting to many would be the queer little 
exhibition once held in Old Bond Street. As advertised, 
it consisted of the “ Real embalmed head of the power- 
ful and renowned usurper, Oliver Cromwell, with the 
original dies for the medals struck in honour of the 
victory of Dunbar, and a general narrative relating to 
the acquisition, concealment, and preservation of t 
articles, to be had at the place of exhibition.” The 
announcement further reminds us that after the body of 
Cromwell was unearthed from ite ve, the head, 
with a spike through it, was fixed on tks top of West- 
minster Hall, where it remained till a great tempest 
blew it down, and it disappeared, having been picked up by 
some passer-by. 

The head in question was greatly valued by the 
family to whom it belongs, and it several times 
been transferred by legacy to different branches of the 
family. The head has evidently been embalmed, and it 
is not probable that any other head in this island has, 
after being embalmed, been spiked and stuck up as that 
of a traitor. A famous sculptor, who had a plaster-cast 
of Oliver's face, declared the features to be remarkably 
correct. 

The curious museum of a Stratford celebrity has been 
visited by thousands, who have been attracted and 
amused by its contents. These consist of grotesque 
figures of birds, animals, and men formed from roots of 
trees, srenge ly stapes stones, and allegorical subjects 
carved in rte by the eccentric owner. 

A queer collection was formed by a gentleman in 
Berlin of boot and shoe heels. The idea is said to 
have been first suggested to him when once on a visit to 
an ancient castle, in the company of a Swedish lady, who 
happened to lose the heel off one of her boots. That 
particular boot-heel became, we are told, the first and 
most valued item in the entire collection of over a 
thousand specimens. 

An interesting collection in relation to articles of 
wearing apparel was the exhibition of historical gloves 
in Paris. There were on view, to the delight of relic- 
hunters, gloves from the time of the Romans, also those 
worn by a Greek lady of rank at a public festival, 
besides old French and English gloves. Among the 
latter might be noticed three pairs once worn by Queen 
Elizabeth, which proved that the hand of good Queen 
Bess was anything but a small one; in fact, most of 
the ancient gloves were remarkable for their size. It 
wovfld seem either that gloves were much looser then, or 
else that small hands are confined to modern times. 

Another more curious and interesting exhibition in 
Paris is the museum of religions. In a gallery is ex- 
hibited an admirable collection of ecclesiastical vest- 
ments, while in other parts of the building are to be seen 
temples and statues belonging to the most ancient forms 
of worship. There, too, are effigies of Buddha and 
Brahma, and a reproduction of the temple of Juggernaut. 
There is also a temple of the Shinto, or older of the two 
religions of Japan. Its followers hold that the dwelling 
of the Supreme Being is the human soul, and they shun 
all external forms of worship. Their temples contain 
nothing but looking-glasses, and sheets of white paper 
called gobe, which are symbols of purity. 
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By Miss LILY TINSLEY. 
WITH OVER 100 ILLUSTRATIONS, 


te 


See footlines below for press opinion of No. 6, a few 
copies of which are still left. PRICE SIXP 2 


“Ho. 6 of Pearson's Library, ‘ THE MALMAISON MYSTERY,’ is a story of such enthralling interest that it completely eclipses all its predecessors. It is a brilliantiy. 
written detective tale, and shows how cleverly a French Sherlock Holmes brought home the murder in the first chapter to the perpetrator in the last. Mons. Dupres’ 


system is wonderful, his adventures are startling, and it is impossible to 
and how such a work of over 188 pages, with over 100 illustra 


we the story unfinished when once plunged into. The illustrations are remarkably good, 
can ever be produced at sixpence is as much a mystery as that of Malmaison.” 


NEW AND STRANGE. 


IncrEprsie as it sounds, a new inven- 
tion will convey 2,000 a minute over the 

Avrnovex it is no uncommon thing for invalids 

and others who feel so to listen on Sunday 
oS SS through a private 

running from the pulpit own house, an 
tion has been made by an American who recently 
Probably no 


iy ee = subscribers to the Telephone 
Exchange in neighbouring cities. 

Tus at least have a t to expect that 
every is taken to make “public” 
clocks reliable, an Australian invention that promises 


by electricity. The work is cleaner, and accom, more 
by the old-fashioned waste of 
sawdust is done away with. And there is another advan- 


tage. 
value of the timber by Lage, decay. Eight trees may 
be felled by electricity while one & being brought down by 


Tux disputes which arise between captain and 
erated ete nete eta ig A hegiTer nature of the 
messages passing from 
justify the ad 


Tue electric hat polisher is one of the latest inno- 
vations in the field of applied electricity. In the lower 
corridor of the Produce building in New York 
may be seen in daily use a practical illustration of this 


surface answers every purpose of a 

is much time saved over the old 

its are said to be superior. Silk or 
straw hats are renovated with equal success. 


Aw inventor has been experimenting on the effects 


of wind pressure upon” buildings and other structures. 
The currents of air were obtained from a fan of special 


, that gave a uniform 
eS ga practically : pressure over a 
discovered Ghats rool slants at an 


ony di showed no pressure at all. e explanation is 
simp . Whe aide of a building is struck by a current of ait 
travelling at 

into an w 


i at affords a still further 
rotection, carrying the uprising colamn higher before it 
Freaks. 


Under the above heading we publish accounts of new and 
curious inventions and discoveries. Should any readers have 


communicate to the world at large, we shall be lad 4 
they will make this the medium for doing 80. ba 
If any reader of Prarson’s WEEKLY wishes to communicate 


Fi Cb set 


z 
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IMPORTANCE. 


Mr. Batrovur prefers black ties. 
Tue Prince of Wales when surprised winks hi® 
left eye rapidly. 
Mrs. H. M. Sraxiey has made it her hobby to 
collect parasols. 
Tue Queen of Greece cuts out and makes most 
underclothing. 


Mapame Pattt receives hundreds of letters every 
year from people who are anxious that she should adopt 
their children. 


Tur Queen is thoroughly familiar with the works of 
Shakespeare, enjoying “ Hamlet” better than any other of 
the poet’s plays. - 

Tue Emperor of Russia has a daily income of 
£5,000, while the President of the United States receives 


| only £27 during the same time. 


Tur King of Roumania wears a veritable “iron 
crown.” It is made of metal from the cannons taken by the 
Roumanians from the Turks at Plevna, in 1877. 

Baron Henri pe RorTuscHILD, whose t 
has recently been announced, has until quite been 
studying for a medical degree in Paris, with tho object, I 
believe, of practising among the poor. 

Mr. Lest1e Witson, the well-known black and 
white artist, whose work appears from time to time in most 


a batsman. 


Epwarp Burxe-Jonss, the famous artist, is also 
Rudyard Kipling’s uncle. He could not help this. Burne- 
Jones is almost entirely self-taught, and nearly all his 

ictures ame resieite = as to Cran tates tones of 
luish le and ru mze. Usually his subjects are 
Scalty imaginative.” ‘To look upon he is a pallid-thosd, 
dreamy-eyed man, and well over sixty years. 
over, of Welsh extraction. 


Wuen her Ma; the Empress of Japan drives, 
no one is permitted to look at her from the windows, or 
chinks in the doors, or any other part of the house, but 
must sit down by the side of the street through which she 
passes. Every man and woman or child must doff hat or 
cap as she goes by, with the exception of ladies in European 
dress, who are itted to remain covered. No one may 
speak, much less follow the iage, while no noise of any 
kind is allowed in the street while the Royal carriage 
proceeds. 


Oxe of the richest heiresses of America is Miss 
Vanderbilt, who is still under twenty. Of medium poo iri 
zi 


e is, more- 


with clear-cut features, blue eyes, and a 
colouring, Miss Vanderbilt’s is lithe and graceful, an 
her manner full of wating graces. She has a sitting- 
room of her own at home upholstered in pink and silver, 
with a luxurious divan stretching along one wall covered 
with pink silk cushions. In spite of the wealth which sur- 
rounds her, this millionaire’s daughter is most industrious, 
and spends a great deal of time in doing needlework. She 
uses a gold thimble, and a pair of scissors set with 
diamonds. 

One cf_the most remarkable men in the newspa 
world of New York is Mr. Joseph Pulitzer. His career 
one, and somewhat adventurous. He was 
rather less 


landed he had not so mu 
idea in his head. Without euking sanyo for assistance he 
joined the army which was then adv i 

the South. e did not know what 


cavalry regimen: 
the close of this period he went West to look for a living, 
and found nothing suitable; worked in some cavalry 
barracks, became a farm hand, hired himself out as a deck 
assistant on a river steamer ; but during all this time he was 
pcg Rags He even pl into the stady of law. In 
1868 . Pulitzer was admitted to the bar. He settled 
in St. Louis, but was not a success as a lawyer. 
The profession was too slow; the dull, monotonous 
routine of office work irritated his sense of independence. 
His papers foiael a tmowem, ‘Chey clon, seabed hi 
e @ success. ed his 
ronctaticn, White still a reporter, he was a chief promoter 
of the influences which resulted in the combination of 
democrats and liberal republicans which restored 
<A agente pl to <a in 1872. ee itor, 
, and afterw: proprietor C) r. 
wo years later Pulitzer went to Europe o a 
educated. Hitherto he had done all the educating 
himself. Returned to ra ery Se t the Evenine 
Dispatcu of St. Louis. It had ma failure before, and 
his friends mocked him. While they were still deepens 


4 | he completed another purchase. The Post was i 
something exceptional of the kind which they would like to | 


with the Disratcn. He selected the best ne man 
in the country as editor, and let the thing go. e Post- 
DispatcH now brings in £20,000 a Phage net profit. But 
Joseph Pulitzer was not content. He looked about for 


with an expert regarding an idea for a patent let him write to | fresh worlds to conquer. Found the New York Wor.p. 


the Editor of this paper, marking the envelope PATENT. The 
letter will be handed toa gentleman well known in connection 


with patents, who will put himself in communication with | 


tts sender, 


No 7 of Pearson’s Library will be on sale on 
Miss {uy Tinsley, with over a hundred charmin 


From that day his success has been unbounded. He is 
quite an unpopular man, with an ill-kept head of hair, a 
long moustache, and curly beard. He wears glasses, more- 
over, 
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at 

as reserve, and doubtless he felt that he 

might have helped to about a different result had he 

been engaged. The Y: is a giant, standing mid- 

cr Sivclaae bk as ned ey ert ae 

yaique, as a as 

he continue playing it is one would think, that 
he can miss getting an International cap. 

Association football has made rapid strides in 

Kent during the past few and nowhere has this been 


orally Peccemek 6 Fone ceceee Ie . 
ulwich Park was the ecene of the thick-set, handsome 


Ir is a curious fact that of the eleven players 
representing Wales in the recent Association match with 


ualification, wherever they may reside now. The 

‘by Union are not so exclusive, and it was 
rather si to find the captain of the victorious fifteen 
“os ican cet ances polascieen yee ying upon 

own club’s an 0 supposed on foreign 
soil, The Scotian Aseociationiate har . i 
England for five now, and t ‘act alone, it t 
thought, would bagi tel about =e 
strengthen their team. 


Arrer such famous leaders of Association football 


with the United for the five years, and has certainly 
had influence in developing the team. He was born 


prominence in 
nection with the Dundee Wanderers, when that club was 
formed in 1885. LID i later he to land 
as a professional, and played centre-forward for West 
Bromwich Albion. In the following season he had removed 
to the ranks of Preston North End, for whom he yet at 


£100 INSURANCE 
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LY, which must bear his usual signature in ink on the 
line left blank at the foot of this notice. The copy need not be 
upon the person at the time of the accident, Notice of accident 
must be given within three days, and death must have occurred 
within twenty-four hours of the accident. 


Signed 
Available until midnight, April 6th, 1895, 
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Screjce FOR THE Uygereyiric. 


A Forsaken Recreation. 


So many people nowadays are amusing themselves, 
and roducing (some of them) really beautiful results, 
by practice of amateur photography, that there 
seems to be reason for the conjecture that another art, 
once popular, may be found worthy of revival by readers 
of this series. 

The art of ce! ping is much easier than photo- 

phy. Itischeaper. It requires no particular artistic 

ty (without which a p pher'’s productions 

are a collection of horrors), and it leads to the creation 

of no profanity-inspiring caricatures of one’s family. 

Its results are permanent, valuable, and beautiful. And 
almost anybody can practise the art with success. 

Electrotyping, in its simplest form, is the art of 
recovering copper from solutions of salt containing that 
metal, with contrivances for dictating the shape in which 
the metal shall be solidified. The salt to be used is 
sulphate of copper, commonly called bluestone or blue 
vitrol, and obtainable vory cheaply at the oilshop. It is 
a crystalline substance of a beautiful blue colour, but 
violently poisonous. The other things that will need to 
be bought are a few pieces of gutta-percha, a closed 
cylinder of unglazed earthenware, pos i a “porous 
cell,” and some finely-powdered black-lead: these can 
be at an outla about a shilling in all at an 
electrician’s shop. e shall also need a few inches of 
stout copper wire, and some zinc, such as is used for 

. It must be zinc, however, not galvanised iron, 
which is sheet-iron coated with zinc. 

Dissolve the bluestone in water until the water 
will take up no more, and por off the clear solution, so 
as to leave any dregs and dirt that there may be. All 
this must be done in glass or earthenware vessels; iron 
or other metal containers would injure the mixture by 
chemical action. Pour the solution into a good-sized 
rola or glass jar, and put it where it will not get 

y- 

Take a piece of the zinc, about the height of the porous 
jar, make a hole through the top of it, scraping this part 
of the zinc quite clean and bright. 
and attach the co wire (similarly 
brightened) to it by passing one end 
through the hole, and twisting it 
with a pair of pliers. Bend the wire 
over thus. If we Psa to do 80, 
we may buy, where the porous jar was 
bought, or at any electrician’s, a rod 
of zinc with a wire soldered into it. 
The cost will be about sixpence. 

The next matter is the preparation of the mould. 
Electrotyping enables one to produce a copy of almost 
any fall object that is hard enough to get a model of 
in gutta-perchaor wax. Let ussuppoee, for the present, 
that we are going to copy a coin—say a shilling. Take the 
gutta-percha—any old cuttings will do, and the moulds 
can be used over and over again, or broken up and 
re-made in fresh shapes—and carefully clean it with a 
nail-brush and soap. Then hpi it for a few minutes 
in water from a boiling kettle, and having well 
the hands (so that the gutta-percha may not stick to 
them), take the gutta-percha from the water, and knead 
it about until it is quite soft. Very likely the outside 
parts will prove unserviceable, and will have to be thrown 
awa 


The shilling should already have been well oiled all 
over, and laid on a crease! late. Roll up a lump 
of the gutta-pacha into a ball, and 
press it flat upon the shilling thus. It 
ee wi lan to use the bottom of 
the te (inverted as shown) to rest 
the shilling upon, as the latter can be 
better got at in this way. Allow the 
gutta-percha to remain as it is until it has had time 
to get hard. If not pretty flat at the top, a piece of 
greased glass can be pressed upon it while soft to 
make it so, but we must not let the pressure be so 

as to force the coin 
through to the back, or the 
mor is useless. when faihied 
it will present the appearance 
ofa voreesd impression of the 
coin, depressed below a flat sur- 
face, thus.’ We must examine it 
carefully to see that there are 
~ breaks or Lage (caused by 
the gutta-perc ing imper- 
fectie dry} or other marke in 
it, and that the milling and design are clear and sharp, 
as they will usually be. Wash Ae mould under running 
water, using a little fine soap and a camel-hair paint- 
brush, and allow it to of itself. 

The whole upward surface of the mould is next to be 
brightened with the black-lead. Use for the purpose a 
dry camel-hair paint-brush, and be sure that every part 
is well covered, and covered so that the black-lead will 
stick. Attach the mould tothe end of the wire that was 
fastened to the zinc by heating the wire and puttin 
it through the gutta-percha near the edge; an 
having allowed it and the softened gutta-percha near it 


i 
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Next week will appéar on this page the first of a series of articles u 


to cool, brush some more black-lead over those 80 
that there aor ts as teat in ts cee 
eet eed polish from the wire to the impr&sion of the 


Instead of a gutta-percha mould a thick impression in 

e -wax can be used. This is made by holding a 
piece of card over a candle, and 
ae the upper surface with a 
stick of good sealing-wax, us here 
shown. The card can be held far 
enough from the candle to escape 
catching fire, though it will get 
smoky underneath. It takes a 
little while for the sealing-wax to 
melt, but once it begins it can 
be made to yield as thick a coat- 
ing-(within reason) as we please 
by continuing to rub the stick 
round and round on the card. 

When there is a sufficiency lay the card down, and, 
having wetted the coin or seal desired to be copied, 
press the latter firmly into the wax, and do not meddle 
with them until cold. The coin can now be shaken out 
of the impression, and, by careful handling, the card 
picked away from the back. The last ts may need 
to be gently detached with a pen-knife, leaving a mould 
of sealing-wax alone. The black-lead may not stick so 
well to a wax mould as to gutta-percha, but a very little 
oil, carefully applied, will remove this difficulty, and the 
wire can be attached in the sume way as to the other 
kind of mould, some more black-lead being applied as in 
that case. 

Having thus prepared the mould and attached it to 
the wire, stand the porous jar in the vessel of copper 
solution, and the zinc in the porous 
jar, allowing the mould to hany over 
into the fluid as indicated by dotted 
lines in the annexed _ illustration. 
Pour into the porous jar a strong 
solution of common salt in cold water, 
and put the whole concern away in 
a quiet place, free from dust, for 
tesive hours or so. 

. Attheend of that time the zinc 
: 4 should be removed from the brine, 
the latter thrown away, and the 
us cell laid in clean cold water of sufficient depth to 
land cover it. If this be omitted the salts, crystallisin: 
in the pores of the earthenware, will disintegrate an 
destroy it, somewhat as freezing water destroys water 
pipes. The zinc can be cleaned and dried, and will do 
again ; but it is gradually eaten away and dissolved in the 
process of the operation, and will after a time or two 
need to be replaced. 

Meanwhile, however, the copper wire is to be cut off 
close to the mould, and the copper shell, which should 
present a dull, reddish-buff, roughly-grained surface, 
can be very cautiously detached from the mould. It 
should now be tempered by being held in a gas flame 
(the flame of a gas-stove for 
choice, as that will not make 
it smoky) until it is red-hot. 

It is then allowed to grow 

cold as slowly as possible— 

the process is in the nature ofan annealing, rather than 
a tempering one. The flameof methylated spirit, burned 
in a tin dish, will do if there be not gas in the house. 

The next step isto carefully shear off the waste edges 
of the copper; the hollow back of the medallion can be 

reviousl Billed in with melted sealing-wax if we choose. 

he ‘ace of the medal thus obtained will be of a 

leasing bronze if left as it is; but it can be polished 

right with rottenstone and oil if so preferred. 

t is not only coins that can be copied in this way. 

Seals, engraved gems, or any small thing which is 
decorated in relief or bas-relief, and that is of such 
material as to stand modelling, can be reproduced. 
Ivy and other leaves can be copied (the model being 
taken in gutta-percha as above described) with the most 
exquisite exactness, the fine veins and delicate capil- 
laries being faithfully reproduced. As a general rule, 
things in which the relief is very high do not copy so 
well as those in which the i larity of surface is but 
trifling; and, given a good mould, no relief is tco delicate 
to be successfully reproduced. 
‘ An important practical use of the electrotyping art 
illustrates this delicacy. t are called “ process 
blocks” (photographic etchings on zinc for printing 
purposes) are sometimes only very slightly “ bitten” or 
etched—that is to say, the surface is but very little 
removed from smoothness. They are, however, copied 
with the greatest success by Coa amie! All the 
illustrations to P.W. are so reproduced, but they are not 
of the very smooth kind. Engravings on wood, which 
would soon be destroyed by being used for printing, are 
always electrotyped, and a great number of printing 
blocks can thus be obtained from a single original. 

To give strength to the thin copper “shell,” it is 
backed in with an alloy composed chiefly of lead (type- 
metal, in fact, or something of the same nature), 
and then mounted on wood of such a thickness that the 
complete block is “type-high,” or of the same thickness 
as the diameter of a shillmg, this being the standard 
height of the letter types with which the blocks have to 
be placed in a forme. 

oreturn foramoment tothe domestic process ofelectro- 
typing, and to anticipate one or two possible difficulties, 
it may be said that if the copper deposit should be too 
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crystals of sulphate of r, 
gets a dirty deposit in it st item teonwletina’ of 
nular metallic co per. or probably of a low oxide of 


that metal), and wi improved by filtering it thro 
blotting-paper in a glass funnel. The wa is pn 
ng rere filter was described in P. 
for wee ending March 2nd. Of course, if one prefers, 
the old solution can be thrown away and a fresh one 
made; but for some reason old solutions reinforced 


Some people get betterresults by using diluted sulphuric 
acid in the porous cell instead of brine. In this case the 
zinc needs to be amalgamated on the surface—that is, to 
be rubbed with mercury (a little diluted sulphuric acid 
helps to make it stick) until the whole surface of the 
zinc is brightened up. The proper proportion of acid 
to water (for both purposes) is about one to eight— 
one of acid to eight of water. A little sulphuric acid 
added to the copper solution quickens the process of de- 
position by increasing the electrical conductivity of the 
solution. 

The electrot are rendered more permanent and 
stronger by being filled in at the back with solder. To 
do this buy a pennyworth of tinman’s solder (“soft 
solder ’’) in thin strips. Hold the electrotype over a gas 
flame until it is hot enough to make the solder run, the 
strip being held to the hollow much in the same way as 
Ep uoalingrne on the card when making a wax 

ould. 

Used in this way solder will usually stick without the 
use of — fluid or resin; but, if not, a little 
powdered resin first sprinkled in the hollow back of the 
medallion will make it do so. Electrotypes can be made 
in silver if desired, but the process cannot well be 
described in theee narrow limits. Finally, it may be 
repestot that the things mentioned in this article are 
al poisons, and must, therefore, be used with proper 
precautions. 

(The Science articles will appear fortnightly in future.) 
—_—_——»4<—_______ 

PHILANTHROPIC OLD Gent: “ Here, my little man, 
here's a penny for you.” 

His Little Man : “Toss yer double or quits—whether 
yer makes it tuppence or keeps it.” 

ee 


Boatman: “ Accidents? Ah! you may well say that, 
sir. Only last week there was a gent in this werry boat, 
a-sitting there, just as it might be yourself, sir—the 
water like a mill-pond, and not a puff of wind—when she 
gives a lurch——” 

Binks (alarmed): “ Bless me!” 

Boatman: “And a gallon of beer went clean over. 
board. Ah, we poor sailors ’as our trials!" 


_— of 


Lapy: “I am the wife of the editor of the Da1Ly 
BLANKET and he promised me that he would see you 
about his health. Did he call?” 

Doctor Hardhead: “ Yes, madam. I find that he is 
suffering from brain strain.” 

“Must he ae work ?” 

“Qh, no! he needs to do is to cease trying to write 
on both sides of a question in the same article.” 


416 INSURANCE CLAIMS HAVE BEEN PAID. 
(Including one of a Thousand Pounds.) 


This Insurance holds good for any number of Claims to the exit of 
£1000—not for one only, 


£1000 ipuctatieaeenie the 


OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE 
CORPORATION, LIMITED. 
40, 42, and 44, BOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


(To thom Notice of Claims, under the follorciny conditions, must be sent tcithin 
seven days to the alore address.) 


Applicable to passenger trains tn Great 
INSURANCE TICKET A Le Jreland, 
ed under Section 33 of the Ocean Accident and Guarantee 
yen Comyany, Limited, Act, 1#90. 


ONE THOUSAND POUNDS 


i paid by the above Corporation to the Icgal representative of an: 
sed Kitlea ts an accident to the train in which the decensed was ay 
ordinury ticket-bearing passenger (including holders of senson’ and 
excursion tickets), and who, at the tine of such accident, had in his, or 
her, possession, this coupon ticket or the paper in which it is, with his, 
or her, usual sixnature, written in ink or pencil on the space provided 
helow, which is the essence of this contract. The paper may be left at 
his, or her, lace of vbode, so long as the coupon is signed. 

PROVIDED ALSO, that the said sum will be paid to the lognl repre. 
sentatives of such person injurcd should death result from such accideut 
within three calendar months thereafter. 

This Insurance holds good for the current week of issue cnly, and 
entitles the holder to the benefit of, and is sub‘ect to, the conditions of 
the **Ocean Accident and Guarantee Company, Limited, Act,” 
1890, Risks No, 2and 3, 

The purchase of this publication is mimitted to be the payment of a Premtnm 
under Sec. 340/ the Act. A Print of the Act can be scen at the office of this 
Journal, or of the said C tion. No person can recoter on more thanone 
Coupon Ticket of this paper tn resped &Y the same riss, 


Signature See 


Available from $ p.m, on Friday, March 20th, 1895, until Midnighty 
Saturday, Apri 6th, 1895, (See column 3, paze vig 


and Stamp Collecting,” by Mr. Harold Frederic, 


n 
undoubtedly the greatest living authority in the philatelic art, 


eee 
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was a little Se te ee ak 
fire of the Dutch fleet with the in his and 
that boy afterwards wrote name in history 
Admiral Sir Cloudesley Shovel. 


skin of a sausage. 
One of the Jacobite leaders of 1745, when about to 
own house by a of soldiers, 


ment into =o which his native wore in 
their ears, thus sent his despatches safely through 
the midst of the besieging force. 

The fall of Ro ierre in 1794 was telegraphed to the 


risoners in the Abbaye from the roof of an adjoinin 
ouse by holding up a robe and a stone (pierre), an 
then flinging both down into the street. 

When the Russian garrison of Samarcand was hemmed 
in by the Bokhariotes in 1868, a loyal native succeeded 
in ing though the enemy's camp with a letter 
stitec 


It was even stated on good prea iyh Sings it 
must be owned that the statement 

* Munchausen”’ flavour about it—that a French spy in 
1870 traversed the German lines with a photographic 
ioae ggd concealed in the hollow of one of his alee 
teeth. 
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Mamma: “Well, dear, did you enjoy yourself at 
chureh ? ” 
Charlie: “Oh, yes; and papa shut his eyes and 


prayed through his nose the whole time.’ 


APPRECIATED.—Mistress (angrily) : “See, Bridget, I 
can write my name in the dust.” 

Servant (admiringly) : “Oh, mum, that’s more than 1 
can do. There’s nothing like eddication after all, is 


there, mum ? ” 
ee fees 


“So you wrote her a poem ?” 

“ Yes,” replied the young man, sadly. 

“ What did she say ?” 

“She said she admired my letter, but she didn’t quite 
understand why every line began with a capital letter.” 


— 


PERHAPS it may seem strange that Mr. Michael 
Flannagan, who had p red well in his adopted 
country, and filled many offices, should find that there 
“was wan t advantage in an Irishman bein’ born in 
ir 1 « but that was what he said to Mr. Mullaney 
the o yy: . 

“ An’ fhwat advantage is that?” jasked Mr. Mullaney, 
in surprise. 

“It saves ye the proice of the stameship ticket over 
from Dublin,” said Mr. Flannagan. 


72 BURGLARY CLAIMS HAVE BEEN PAID. 
The Qcean Accident & Guarantee Corporation, Limited, 


(Empowered by Special Act of Parliament.) 
Subscribed Capital . . . £255,000. 
Head Offices: 40 to 44, MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.¢, 
—— 


COUPON COVERING LOSS OF £20 
BY BURGLARY OR HOUSEBREAKING, 


ares the meee ‘ont t beer pa Mer 
w older of any 
val —— (the rateable value of which is over £15 in Urtan 


over £10in Rural Districts) the value of goods (other 
than money, or, securities of any kind) lost through lary or 
House ing, with forcible en ,,up to the amount of £20, ed 
the current and Two previous week's of Pearson's Weetly with 
the Cow in ink with the usual signature of the C! 
(such Coupons 80 d prior to the time of the Burglary or 
House ing taking place), be sent with notice of claim, which must 


given; also that eat 


tistactory He 
and of the loss and value of the js, and ev cular 
Corporation to them. Woe the 
Pome noel Se Gumaes, 


of house are in neerned 
one Coupon from this paper can ba Bass Apne by 


any one Householder. In other this Coupon carries the 
benefits of, and is subject 
JF teod subj eee conditions of, te oudinasy Bisgiens 

Signature. 
April 6th, 1895, 


(To be written in ink.) 


I FULLY that certain remarks I shall have to 
make from to time will down upon my 
devoted head the wrath of those who don’t believe there 
Sean eek cae i ot te be eee ee Gen 
I Se ei | aol ane 
as they and combat them all, for I “ nothing 
extenuate nor set down in malice.” I believe in 
allowing all ies to have an equal platform, and 
though occasionally I shall borrow a weapon from the 

of sarcasm by which to level a against my 
misguided and bigoted friends who do not—or, rather, 


rn things, but, as I prefer to stick to facts for all 
my arguments, I will just relate a few, and the British 
working man who is a smoker shall then see how he is 
treated in comparison with wealthier smokers. 

THE quantity of tobacco grown in the United 
Kingdom is infinitesimal, and what is produced at 
home ie not fit for consumption as a manufactured 
article. We will, therefore, dismiss the subject of 
home-grown tobacco from our calculations. duty 
on leaf tobacco is 3s. 2d. per pound. Beyond this there 
are a few additional charges, which total to probably 
another farthing a pound, but I will not trouble to 
take this fraction into a ame yo! but simply 
calculate the duty at 3s. 2d. ow, there is no differ- 
ence whatever made in the rate of duty on leaf tobacco ; 
all is treated alike, and distingtion is unknown. The 
leaf ipa wha el hagralioge ia of the ee eee 

mny shag or thick twist is charged exactly same 
Pete of duty as the leaf used for the best cigars. All is 
as one. 


Tosacco in bond is quoted at various prices, accord- 
ing to  peing quality, demand, etc. I have known it as 
low as 2d. per pound, and from that up to 16s. to 18s. 
for the same weight. The former rate is an extra- 
ordinarily low one, but it may be accepted that the 
average price paid for the leaf tobacco which enters into 
the smokeables retailed at 3d. per ounce is about 6d. 
per pound in bond. Add to this 3s. 2d. for duty; 
ano pny for the extra fraction already spoken of, 
general dock charges, etc.; yet another peuny (at least) 
to cover the cost of labour for either cutting the leaf 
into shag or spinning it into twist, and the article costs 
the manufacturers 3s. 10d. per pound before anything is 
allowed for wear and tear, rent, expenses, paper and 
string for bg aa up, carriage, interest on capital, 
discount, bad debts, or profit! It is sold at 3d. per 
ounce, nevertheless. 


THREEPENCE an ounce is 46.2 pound. No tobacconist, 
publican, grocer, orany other tradesmen who vends tobacco 
ever thinks of paying more than, say, 3s. 4d. per pound 
for a threepennyarticle; frequently the limit is Ge. 2d. A 
profit must be made, and when it is remembered that 
out of the 8d. per pound the retailer has to find paper 
to wrap the tobacco up in, give the turn of the scale as 
“ draft” with every sale he makes—just as often quarter- 
ounces, pennyworths, or half-ounces as ounces—from 
bulk, supply matches or spills for the use of his cus- 
tomers, and give away tuitously an occasional clay 

ipe, it will admit that 8d. out of 48. (2d. in 
the shilling) is not an exorbitant profit. But stay, we 
have forgotten to calculate the rent and taxes of his 
shop, his licence of 5s. 3d. per year, and last, but not 
least, the facts that frequently enough the weather will 
either dry some of the moisture out of his goods, and so 
decrease their weight, or turn his stock of tobacco 
mouldy, so that it mes an entire loss. Thus the 
vendor of tobacco by retail is far from grasping in the 
matter of his profit. 


But what about the manufacturer? I have shown 
that his article coste him at the very least 3s. 10d. per 

und to produce. To cover his ordinary expenses and 
leave him the slightest margin of profit after reckoning 
contingencies, his price for his article cannot be less 
than 4s. a pound. The retailer says: “I cannot 
more than 3s. 4d. ; the public insists upon being suppli 
with tobacco at 3d. per ounce, and if I pay any more 
than 3s. 4d. I shall be making a dead loss 
I sell. You know that 4s. a pound 
little over 3s. 4d. nett when everything is taken into 
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that co fe forthwith possibly with 
the tabled cobbage-leaf cx some other vegetable 
Noting ee sort. No greater was ever 
made. i oe, ol 
explain. It is “the cow with the iron tail” w 
comes to the rescue. The es pee eel 
soaked with water to the extent of thirty-three per cent., 
and, naturally enough, in this keen fight for profita full 
advantage is taken of this concession. Thus, the 4e. 
prime cost is reduced to approximately 2s. 8d., and the 


d duty.” For every 
ctured tobacco of this class 6d. goes 
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upon. Does not this ap 
e 


upon what is almost entitled to rank 
among the necessaries of life? J think it is, and expect 
that majority of my readers will agree with me. 


Now, let us go into the 
sold at — per ounce, an 
classes. leaf would cost 10d. a pound at most. The 
duty ia still 36. 2d.; the cost of manuf: ing into 
Bristol Hindieeys, golden shag, or whatever else it is to 
be, is still about the same, 1d. per pound, as the work- 
man’s 3d. shag; the other expenses are still the same, or, 
at most, but a trifle more. But, stay! fancy and gilt 
papers for packets cost something, and so do smart 
show cards and advertising. In any event, we may 
calculate the cost of production as bei about 
4s. 2d. per pound, exclusive of extras, and for this 
we have a good sound quality of tobacco, free 
from added water to cheapen it. As, however, the 
public would scarcely purchase a tobacco in such a dry 
“condition” (I am using technical terms), probably 
fifteen per cent. of “ moisture” is sprayed over € and the 
article is told wholesale at about 4s. 2d. to 4s. 4d. per 
pound, to be vended at 4d. per ounce. It will now be 
geen that for 4d. an ounce a tobacco which is relativel: 
uneophisticated can be obtained, while at 3d. a anal 
commoner article, which has been made to absorb one- 
third of its weight of water, is supplied to the poorer 
pmoker. 

For this I cannot blame either the manufacturer or 
retailer. I blame the pill. The public fixes 3d. as 
the price of an ounce of tobacco, and Lergecem orc haya | 
supplied with it at that money. I trust the public,wi 

e up to the fact that it gets less actual tobacco in 
an ounce weight of the weed at 3d. than it does in three- 
quarters of an ounce at 4d.,, and, moreover, there is 
hardly any comparison between the quality of the two 
kinds. 


the middle 


Havre opened my subject, it will be a pleasurable 
duty on my oy to continue it fortnightly, and make 
clear to the informed some of the peculiarities of 
smoking, smokers, tobacco, snuff, cigars, cigarettes, 
Pipes, My identity is under a nom de 

‘ume which is known to the tobacco trade wherever the 
English language is understood. I am considered a 
veteran on tobacco topics, and admit I am as fond of a 
tobacco or smoking joke as the next man, and will 
include one ‘or two in ne contributions. Still, as 
I hold that smokers as a are thinkers, I shall make 
it a point to offer them food for reflection, and lay before 
them some facts belonging to my subject which I am 
certain they are not at present aware of. Likewise, it 
will be my pleasure to frequently ee ge &@ poem— 
humorous or pathetic—on tobacco, and in this instance 
I quote one by the Rev. Walter Cotton : 

To Tosacco. 

Thy quiet spirit lulls the lab’ring brain, 
ca ures ee to thought Leta fli ypoodhigere mirth, 

nso! mourner, soothes the h OF 

dod treaties contentment round the hambls hearths 
While savage warriors, softened by thy breath, 
Unbind the captive hate had doomed to death. 

[This feature will appear once a fortnight.) | 
— fo 


Wire: “ George, I know you will not like it, but I will 
have to get you to stop at Lacey’s and match this 
material.’ 

Husband (enthusiastically): “‘ Not like it? Why, the 
girl that waite at that counter is the most bewitching, 
sweetest little angel!” 

She did her own shopping. 


er 


A Wonverrvt Girt.—Fortune-teller: “ You may, 
in time, make a good income, but you will never be rich.” 

Young man: “Eh? Why not?” 

“You are wasteful. You are wasteful.” 

“My!my! I’m afraid that is true. You have a 
wonderful gift. How did you know I was wasteful ?” 

“You have just wasted a shilling getting your 
fortune told.” - 


Neat week, and at fortnightly imieetne afterwards, from one to two columns of this page will be devoted to the discussion 


all sorts of topies in connection with the army. 


Now First Published.) 


VALDAR THE OFT-BORN., 
A Saga of Seven Ages. 


By GEORGE GRIFFITH, ‘ 
Author of “The Angel of the Revolution,” “ The Syren of the | 
Skies,” “ The Outlaws of the Air,” fe. 
ILLUSTRATED BY R. I. P. 


how he brought the Fates to Asgard of | 
and so ended the Golden and how for thie he wes con- 


alone th: man a 
beloved, vowed she ses go sbare is doom 
ns 


land of the Children 


having known 
state of existence. With her he 


destroyed by an wake. Valdar saves Ima and rides 
They are overtaken by the Simoom. To save her the my of 
bein choked be kills her, and dies beside her. ni 
thousand ‘a awakesand finds only the crumbii: 
dust of Ima‘s bones by his side. He meets witha caravan of Phamnician 
x 8 to the new Nineveh. There he comes 
lore th, and his side a beautiful girl, the very likeness of 
his lost Ilma, who, it trans; has been sent as a present to Tiglath, by 
Hiram of Tyre. name is Gudrun. For the price of Ilma's coat of 
mail and a sword like unto Valdar's own, Tiglath gives Gudrun to him, 
and on the morrow Valdar and Gudrun together leave Nineveb, and 
journey to Salem, where Solomon is holdiug court. 
udrun tells Valdar the story of her life, from which it appears that 
ellen ory sister of of South—who is on a visit to 


the 
it her real name is Zillah. She had been betrayed by 


fe disco has happened, and just as he is 
about to the false Balkis, his arm stiffens, and he ene away into 


CHAPTER XVII. 


AytEer a THocusanp YEaRs. 


“ By the Nine Gods he lives—or soon will live! Truly: 
Lady, the great God Amen-Ra hath worked a miracle by 
the hand of his servant for thy pleasure, and, perchance, 
also for the better working out of thy destiny—thou 
brightest Hope of E; es 

“Of Egypt—ah, that the Land of Khem had hut ten 
thousand warriors such as this one was in his life! Then 
truly it would not be cowering under the darkening shadow 
of the Roman Eagle’s wing, waiting till the ruthless talons 
shall bury themselves in its hoary breast, and the sateless 
beak, dripping with the blood of nations, shall tear out the 
heart that has beaten so strongly through all these count- 
less ages. 

“Had Egypt bred such men as this, my sire Auletes 
would not have gone, an exile and a beggar, to crave 
prevection from the haughty Senate an fon his 
ingdom for a loan, and I—I, Cleopatra, lawful Queen of 
Egypt, and daughter of the royal line of ee 
sho oes vot t' : Se tt Crown worthily and alone, 
instead o i legra Egypt's real masters to the, 
poor choice of baring a said throne with that poor, puny 
brother of mine, whom our dictators seek to make my | 
husband. | 

“With ten thousand such as he I would make a wall 
round t ‘ 
and my throne 
which not even 
the phalanx of 
Rome could 
break, though 
the great Caius 
himself were to 
lead it. 

“By Apis, 
what a man he 
is! I wonder 


men 
world like this 
now. Why, the 
most stalwart 


AE 
L7 


“a 


Nubian in Alexandria would be overtepred a good half- 


head by him. And look, what limbs, how straight and 
strong! Hast thou ever seen a man, Amemphis, who would 
not go down, though mailed in triple brass, under a stroke 
from that right arm of his, wielding that terrible sword 
which was brought from Arabia with his mummy ?” 

Nay, Lady, I do not think that such a man lives. The 
Gods forfend that he should strike at me or any dear to me, 
for the man he struck would find himself in the Hall of 
Osiris in the next instant. But, with thy pardon, Lady, 
thou art mistaken in calling his body a mummy. Most 
strangely and miraculously was it preserved in the sepulchre 
where we found it, but it is a perfect body, and hath never 
passed through the hands of the embalmers. 

“See again how, as I chafe it, the smooth, fair skin 
warms with the returning glow of life. That bath of 
warm oil and essences hath worked wonders—wonders that 
we shall not dare to speak of if the work of this night be 
crowned by the Gods with success, as I believe it will be. 
But now, Lady—if thy servant may advise thee—will it not 
be better that thou shouldst retire before I make the final 
trial? Thy fortitude hath been sorely tried already, and 
what is to come may be more dreadful yet. 

“ Thow suayest see the struggle of a soul returning to its 
earthly tenement, perchance only to render it asunder in 
some awful convulsion, and then depart again. Thou 
mayest have to look tipon the face of a man awakening from 
the death-sleep of uncounted years, and hear from his 


Now is an exceptionally favourable op 


through tho shadows. It 


pal ificrd Amemphia, enough, enoeigh nt Isee thou 
but ttle of Cleopatra yet. All that I have seen 
made me long to see more. The terrors that thine 
eyes can bear, mine can 


bear also, I am 


uenched in 

! Now his skin is soft 
and his joints are supple. 
Thou art going to work his 
arms that the breath may 
enter into his breast, as I 
have seen them do by the Nile with those half-drowned. 
Good! Now see how I will help thee! His lips are soft 
and growing warm, ‘Thus then I will lend them more 
waruith from mine, and the first breath he draws shall be a 
portion of my own.” 

“ Nay, ly, Lady! I beseech thee by the gentleness of 
Isis not to do so rash a thing. Bethink thee, he is not yet 
alive, and to touch him would defile thee even as I, priest 
as I am, should be defiled in the eyes of the people did 
they know of this awful trifling of mine with life and 
death which I have been guilty of for thy sake.” 

“Nay, nay, Amemphis, this is no corpse, but the living 
body of the goodliest man mine eyes have ever seen, awaiting 
but the return of his soul from the Halls of Osiris to wake 
and glorify it into perfect manhood. Sec, with a kiss I 
will recall it!” 

“Ah! by Bel, where am I? Balkis! Murderess, have I 
not slain thee yet! Where is my sword’ Have I been 
sleeping that thou hast stolen it as thou hast stolen Zillah’s 
sweet life away from her and me? Quick, take me to her 
and show me that she lives or, by the eyes of Ishtar, I will 
strangle thee, were that milk-white neck of thine thrice as 
fair and soft as it is!” 

The answer came in a hoarse cry of terror from the lips 
of a trembling old man cowering against the wall of a small 
stone-built chasiber, and in a short, s' shrick from a 
woman I had caught by the shoulders and lifted from her 
feet in the same cee that a ane pox on 
peerless strength once more, from the low let on 
which I had been lying. 

The woman, or the girl, I should more justly say, for her 
loveliness was rather that of the girl than the woman, was 
Balkis—or was it Zillah, or Ilma, and what weird trick had 
the venget Fates played anew upon me? No. Ilma’s 
dust still drifted about with the desert sands beyond 
Nineveh. Zillah lay dead in the palace of Sabsa, for had 
not those mocking lips of Balkis told meso but a moment 
before ? 


“A moment? By the Gods, where was I? In what new ! 


age orclime? This was not my bridal-chamber in Sabea. 
It was more like a tomb, and yet that perfect face, those 
eyes of living sapphire, those geese tresses of long 
rippling hair, gieening dusky golden in the light of the 
lamp—whose could they be but hers? Had the Gods 
fashioned another woman in her image to lure me on to 
fancied happiness and then dash down the cup that held 
the golden wine of bliss just as my lips kissed it? She 
called herself Cleopatra—for what I have written here I 
heard, as in a dream, before the blood began to move in my 
veins and the strength came back to my limbs. 

“ Who is Cleopatra?” 

The th ts had flashed one after another through my 
brain as swiftly as lightning flashes through the night, but 
these last words I spoke aloud, and as I uttered them the 
terror faded out of the eyes of the girl I held aloft, the 
blood came back to her cheeks and her lips, and she siniled 
down on me, and said in the voice that I had last heard on 
that awful morning in Sabea: 

“Set me down, friend, for thine is no woman's grip, and 
thou art bruising my flesh. Set me down, I pray thee, and 
thou shalt soon learn who Cleopatra is. Come, Amemphis, 
and soothe this fierce giant that thou hast called back from 
the Halls of Amenti. What! Art thou afraid of thine 
own handiwork? Nay, nay, there is nothing to fear save 
this terrible strength of his, for he is no wraith nor spectre, 
but very human flesh and blood and muscle, as these poor 
bruised arms of mine can testify.” 

I had set her down now, and she, having drawn up the 
flowing sleeve of her white silken robe, was pouting 
prettily at the marks fingers had left on her soft white 
skin. The priest, too, plucked up courage now as he 
saw me standing there, staring in dumb and stupefied 
amazement from one to the other of that strangely-assorted 
pair—from him, with his long grey beard and wrinkled face 
and shaven head, to her, a lovely girl just budding into the 
first sweet flush of womanhood—that peerless maiden whom 
afew more years would make into the woman who was to 
hold the destinies of the world in the hollow of her dimpled 
hand, and melt the fate of nations in the fiery crucible of 


her passions, even as, at that fatal famous feast in Tarsus, | 


she melted the priceless pearl in the acid of her wine-cup. 
He came towards me, bowing low, and still trembling 
somewhat with the remnants of his first fear, and said : 
“T scarce know whether I should address thee as man or 
more than man, for thou comest in godlike shape out of the 


shadows with the h of the Ancient Gods in thy mouth 
—that speech which fe known only to those initiated into 


the holy mysteries of our Mother Isis—and yet-——” 


any of the false shame, whic 
which was made in the glorious 
yet, if only for the sake of company, I 

clad than I was—“I am in very deed but just a man 
as thou art, so there is httle need to stand on 


with me. If thou hast food and wine and a garment at 
hand, believe me I shall prize them more just now than 


and then when I have had 


“ And we have still more to ask of thee, thou strangest 
of all comers into the world of living men,” chimed in she 
who had called herself Cleopatra, as the old man left the 
chamber to return very shortly with a plate of bread and 
fruit and a silver of red wine, to which I did 
full and speedy justice, while he covered me with a long 
linen cloak as I ate and drank and looked with infinite 


a little and drunk 
more, “ where am J, and how the world since this 
maiden, who now calls herself ge was Balkis, twin 
Queen of Sabea with my sweet Zillah, whom she slew for 
love of me, and since the life ebbed out of me just as I 
was about to slay her for her sin? Is Solomon still king in 
Salem, and did the Tiger Lord of Asshur come back with 
the wreath of victory on that sword I gave him as part of 
Zillah’s price? Is Nineveh still mistress of the world, or 
~ upstart Babylon disputed the place of empire with 
er?” 

The more I spoke the more the wonder grew in their 
wide-opened eyes. When had ended my questions Cleopatra 
nodded to the priest, and said almost in a whisper, so awe- 
stricken was she: 

“Tell him, Amemphis, thou art better versed in these 
things than I am. Gods, what a marvel is this that we 
have chanced upon!” 

“ Stranger—nay, tenfold more than st: ras thou art, 
since thou comest, not only from other lands, but from far 
distant ages as well,” began the priest in such a voice as 
he might have used in addressing his Gods, whoever they 
were, “it is plain that the web which the Hathors weave on 
the loom of time hath grown much, and that many genera- 
tions of men have been called to the Halls of Osiris since 
thou didst fall into that mysterious sl out of which, for 
some dark purpose known only to the Gods, I by my simple 
arts have called thee.” 

“ Nineveh is but a name and a heap of ruins, lost in the 
desert sands, and that Tiger Lord of whom thou est 
is forgotten. As Nineveh fell Babylon rose, and she, too, 
hath fallen in her turn. The Mede humbled her to the 
dust, and the Macedonian conquered the Mede—that 
Macedonian whose descendant sits before thee, and who, 
three hundred years ago, founded the city of Alexandria, 
now the Chief in the land of Egypt. . 

“The wisdom of Solomon lives, but the Wise Man has 
been dust for a thousand years, and a Roman deputy rules 
in Salem. Alexander’s empire stretched from east to west 
} and is no more; the world has changed its face many 
times, and much enlarged its borders, and Rome now 
rules supreme, though thon hast never heard her name 
until to-night. As for that Sabea of which thou speakest, 
it is a memory fast fading 
from the minds of men, 
and thy Zillah and Balkis 
are names to us and no- 
thing more. 

“So men come and go, 
so empires rise and fall, 
and so the slow flood of 
the ages sweeps on, im- 
passive as the stream of 
our eternal Nile, sub- 
merging all things save 
the mighty fanes of Khem, 
which were old when thy 
Nineveh was young, and 
which shall endure unto 
\. the end of time itself.” 
“Nay,” I said, breaking 
the solemn silenc> that fell upon us 
when he had finished. “I have 
spoken but of one Nineveh. I saw 
another before that, whose place was 
forgotten in the days of the Tiger 
Lord, the city of Nimrod himself, beside which stood that 
Tower of Bel, whose summit reached to the skies, and 
which fell beneath the bolt of Heaven in the same moment 
in which Nimrod went down under my own spear. But, 
there, that is enough of my own talk, which, I doubt not, 
sounds in your cars like that of a man just waking from 
some drunken dream. Now, tell me, I pray you, how came 
I into this Egypt, which I remember sailing through from 
Pelusium, as it was called then, to the Red Sea, when 
Solomon was king in Salem *” 

“Most marvellous, nay, incredible, as I should call it, 
| did I not know thet the soul of man is a spark of the 
Eternal Fire, and that to the Gods nothing is impossible !” 
murmured Amemphis, slowly shaking his head as though 
his mind were wandering in a maze of perplexity. ‘“ But 
thy coming here is easily explained, and may be told in a 
few words. 

“More than a hundred ycars ago, as it is written in the 
book of my great grandfather, Amenophis, a fleet of 


Egyptian galleys, returning by way of the Red Sea from 
India, were driven by a sudden storm to seek refuge in an 
old, half-ruined harbour far away to the south of Arabia. 
Anati, the nephew of Amenophis, who commanded one of 
the galleys, landed with some of his men, and behind the 
harbour found the ruins of a deserted city, and among 


rtunity to introduce “ Valdar” to your friends. I am, of course, assuming that you are reading the 


story yourself; if not, you are missing one of the most striking and fascinating stories of modern times. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
In tue Tempie or Pran. 


her swear that, when she became queen 
in fact as well as name, she would banish Serapis and 
the false Gods of Greoce, and restore the Quecn of Heaven 


is 

us, nor yet of all the wonder roused in them and 
me by that midnight conversation in the secret chamber of 
the great temple of Ptah, where, for the sake of secrecy, 
they had brought my body in order to make their experi- 
upon me. Yet what with them was wonder was 
with me perplexity. To them a miracle had been 
t. For me another link had been added to that 
by which the hands of the Pes seemed 
me, like a spectre among spectres, ug! C) 
scones of the world’s destiny. 


loves and hates, the J and sorrows of my last existence 
swept away by the flood o 


memory was as fresh 
the 


uestions I began to question on my own 
account, and in his answers Amemphis painted for me that 
stage on which was being played the scene in the long 
Drama of Man in which I was to play my next part. 

For you who read it will be description enough if I tell 
you that, ten days before the arts of Amemphis recalled me 
to life, the great Pompeius had disputed the lordship of 
Rome and the mastery of the world with the 7% greater 
Julius Cesar, and lost it on the famous field of Pharsalia, 
and was even then on his way to seek o refuge and find a 
grave in Egypt. 

After him, as you will see, the mighty Julius was to come 
himself to seck the friend who was dead, and to find the 
only conqueror he ever met. But of his coming you shall 
read anon. We sat out the night, and then Cleopatra left 
us, and these were the words of her farewell : : 

“T have seen and heard wonders enough for one night— 
nay, more than any other woman ever saw, and now my eyes 
are heavy and my soul full of visions, which will are i 
themselves better in my sleep. I will be with you to-night 
in the Temple, Amemphis, and with you, too, perchance— 
what shall I call you, for as you have come to a new life you 
must have a new name? Yes, I have it! I will call you 
Apollodorus, my golden-haired Apollo, for truly the Gods 
have fashioned you half Herakles, Apollo, in the very 
i of themselves.” 

As she spoke, the eyes that had grown heavy with sleep 
lit up again, her lips smiled as they moved, and as she put 
her hast into mine, half graciously and half timidly, she 
looked up at me with that glance whose indescribable 

witchery no living man 
‘ ever saw and resisted, 
and then passed swiftly 
and silently like some 


“ There goes a woman 
; who ere long will shake 
: the world to its founda- 
tions,” said Amemphis, 
as she disap “for 
never was daughter of 
woman born like her nor 
ever will be. May the 
Gods grant that the 
awful magic of her 
beauty and peerless in- 
tellect may be used for 
If our mother Isis, to whose service 


good and not for evil! 
she has vowed herself, guides her aright, then shall she 


raise Egypt from the de tion to which the faithlessness 
of her sons has brought her. Once more shall the ancient 
land be the Mother of Wisdom and the Queen of Nations, 
but if not— 

“ But enough of this. I am weary, too, with long watching, 
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well bo twenty also. Wollow me. and'will kad thee Yo 8 


well 
better chamber than this, whcre thou mayest in peace; 
and when the stars that are now paling grow again 
Bm pe em through dim 
me many 

whose rock-built walls seemed as though fod been 
reared to stand till the end of all things, into a large and 
airy chamber, where I laid me down ona 
soft couch spread with whitest linen, and t even before 
he had left the room, sleep came to me, and all the marvels 
of the night were When I woke he was standing 
beside me with a silver lamp in his hand, for it was 
= ht again, and, as I looked up, blinking at the light, 
e said : 

“Thou hast slept ,and I h well. Now, if thou 


then when thou art ready to sec strange things we will go. 

“Where to?” I said, rising from the bed and strotching 
my still sleep-laden limbs. ‘To Cleopatra?” . 

“Yes,” he rep! rape, To who will 
await thee before the altar of Isis in the great hall of the 
Temple, and as the time is short I will pray thee to make 
all convenient haste.” 

peng this, as you may believe, I made no needless 
delay, and half an hour had not passed before I had bathed, 
and dressed myself in a woollen vest and tunic of fine white 
linen embroidered with loured silks, and over these 
I put my shirt of mail, and g my sword on, and set my 
helmet of steel with its circlet of gold upon my head, and 
bound ——— to my feet, and hung a cloak of white 
linen embroidered with purple and gold over my shoulders. 

Then I ate a hasty meal with Amemphis, who evaded all 
my questions as to what we were about to do with true 
alana: rs egicaie and when that was finished I followed him 

mm chamber, passing, as before, h a lab: th of 
gloomy corridors until we came out into the star-lit night 
before a great pylon,or outer porch, built of such a 
blocks of dark polished stone that it seemed as though o 
ie could have raised them to their places. re 

ere we were challonged by armed wi 
and sword, and clad in armour, w! white sheen nh pe 
that I was no longerthe only man on earth who 
the secret of steel. 


went up, and we 

through. Behind the 
pylon was another porch, 
and beneath this was a 
square doorway closed 
completely by a single 
block of dark grained 


te. 

Secs ee 
stop} ort before it. 
aataty there is no way 
in here, or hast thou 
gic that will 
find a way through thi 

| solid wall of stone ? ” 

“ A moment’s patience 
and thou shalt see,” said 
Amemphis, going in 
front of me. 
” 1 saw him put his foot 

. in the right-hand corner 
of the doorway, and press with his hand on a lotus flower 
carved in the massive stone door-post. Then to myamazement 
the great mass of granite sank silently into the ground, and 
as we stepped across the threshold a low, sweet chorus of 
unearthly song welled up from the lips of invisible singers, 
and I found myself in a great gloomy hall, whose invisible 
roof was supported on long rows of great fluted pillars of 
black stone. 

A score of golden lamps ary! by chains out of the dark- 
ness above, and by their light I saw at the far end of the 
hall Cleopatra, sitting on a throne of silver, with her feet 
resting on a couchant sphinx of black stone. On her head 
was the vulture cap and the horned disk of Isis, the Serpent 
Crown of was twined about her brows, the sceptre 
of Menes was in her left hand and the Scourge in her right ; 
behind her rose an altar of white stone, surmounted by the 

i emblem of the All-Mother, and to right and left of 
her stood a double row of priests clad like Amemphis in 
long white linen robes. 

‘Vhat morning I had left her agirl,all innocence and 
youthful wonder. To-night I found her a queen, seated on 
the oldest throne in oe. basis terra ag the emblems of 
& ro compared with whic! other insignia were but 
as laden of yesterday. As we advanced up the hall the 
priests on either hand bowed low to us, murmuring : 

« All hail Amemphis, High Priest of Amen-Ra, Master of 
the Holy Mysteries of Isis! All hail thou who comest from 
the Halls of Osiris and the shadowland of Amenti! 
Welcome to Egypt in the hour of her need!” 

The words were spoken in a monotonous chorus of deep- 
toned voices, which went murmuring away amidst the 

looms of the vast hall in weird cadences, but from 
é ra there was neither sign nor sound. Shesaton her 
throne, the immobile incarnation of womanly loveliness and 
royal dignity, looking at me with a steady un ing 
glance, which held my eyes chained by tho ic of the 
wondrous — glowed within hers—a light which 
seemed to to my very soul and fire it with a glory as 
of some splendid dream of conquest and empire. But for 
me there was neither greeting nor recognition in her eyes 
or on her lips. 

They set a seat for me opposite to her at the other end of 
the two lines of priests, and Amemphis, standing in the 
midst, and facing tra, raised his hands towards the 
emblem above the altar. As he did so every priestly head 
was bowed, and for the space of many minutes there was 
silence so utter and so solemn that I scarce dared to 
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He paused for a moment, and 
fell upon us. Then, turning his eyes, aglow with the fire of 
prophecy, upon me, he went on: 

“And for thee, O Stranger from a distant land, surely 
that meaning shall not be far to seek. Here, in our Lady 


sands of Asshur and in thy bridal chamber in Sabea ?” 

Again he ceased, and again there was silence. All eyes 
were turned on me, but I saw nono save those two glowing 
orbs that looked at me from under the Serpent Crown. 
Then some spirit loosed the bondage of my tongue, and I 
rose to my feet and drew my sword and kissed the golden 
hilt, and said : 

“If that be so, as well it may be, then by this sacred 
steel which the Gods gave into my hands in Armen, and 
which was hallowed by tho holy lips of her whose later 
self now scems to sit before me, I swear that, once drawn for 
Egypt and for her, I will never sheathe it again till I shall 
do so in victory, or death shall strike it from my hand!” 

Then I raised it aloft, and as I held it there flashing in the 
ee Amemphis turned to Cleopatra and spoke 

cs for thee, O queen, less among women and the 
last hope of the Sacred Land! doth it not seem to thee that 
tho Gods have sent thee at once a champion and a worthy 
mate out of the halls of Amenti, a hero new-sprung from the 
bosom of Osiris? Where among all the kings of the earth 
wilt thou find one whom the Gods have honoured with a 
destiny such as his—one who was never born of woman, and 
who may justly claim descent from the stars? Who shall 
be stronger than he to win back thy rightful throne with 
that good sword of his, and seat thee on it, not as the vassal 
of haughty Rome, but queen in thine own royal right, and 
by the right that he s' win for thee in battle?” 

He ceased, and yet again that awful silence fell upon us, 
standing there before the altar amidst the gloom of the vast 
temple, and then out of the silence came a voice so softly 
sweet, and yet so clearly penetrating, that it might havo 
been the voice of the Goldens herself speaking to us from 
the stars: 

“It is not for me to know that which is in the hearts of 
the Gods, yet did I but know their bidding clearly I would 
do hep iy harder Ia eerie cost me all the joys of 
earth and all that mortals hope for between the cradle and the 
grave. The Gods have voices. Let them speak and I will obey.” 

Ere the whispering echo of her words had died away 
amidst the pillars, a pale haze of light dawned on the 

loom at the other end of the Temple. It grew and 

ightened till tho flames of the lamps dim and wan 

before it. Then moving sha; apeaired ta the midst of it, 
and these soon took definite but swiftly changing forms. 

Once more, before the wondering eyes of the priests and 
of her who had asked for a sign, I charged at the head of 
the horse of Armen through the broken hosts of Asshur, 
and Ilma swept in her chariot like a shining angel of 
destruction down that broad red road that I had cleared for 
her three thousand years before. Once more Armen and 
Asshur faced each other under the walls of vanished 
Nineveh. Once more the Tower of Bel rocked to its base 
and reeled thundering to the earth. Onco more I stood by 
Zillah’s side before tho throne of Solomon, and once more 
with the naked steel in my hand I faced Balkis in my 
bridal room. 

Then the vision vanished silently as it had come. I 
turned and looked at Cleopatra. She had risen, white nos 
death, from her throne, and was staring with darkly burn- 
ing eyes into the empty gloom. Then she turned, and, 
stretching up her arms towards the emblem over the altar, 
she said in a voice that trembled sweetly on tho silence : 

“I thank thee, Holy Mother Isis, for the sign! Thou 
hast made she path of destiny plain to me, and I will tread 
it to the end, and if I falter or turn aside then may all my 
hopes of happiness on earth be blasted, may I die by my 
own hand in the supreme hour of my despair, and may tho 
Divine Assessors find me wanting when I stand in the 
poe of the Invisible in the Halls of Osiris! Thus do 

swear, and as faith is, ao let thy mercy or thy judg- 
ment be, oh Holy Mother Isis!” 

She ceased, and, as the unearthly chorus that had greeted 
us rolled forth again as though to chant Amen to her oath, 
she sank to her knees before the altar, and, covering her 
face with her hands, knelt there white and still, the most 
sweetly solemn figure in all that solemn scene. 

(To be continued.) 
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FICTION. 


THE Tromnone PLAYER. 


= ie CHAPTER I. 
HEN the trombone left the h i 
bbe loved he was embittoea’ =e 
, The world was darkness to him. Children frolicked 
in the 3 Women conversed gaily Sig = about 
each 3 pts men gazed into each other's faces 
and borrowed what they could. : 

But the trombone’ player muttered, and upon his 
bloodless lips there were only words of hate. 

“ False!” he hissed. 

Turning upon his heel, he walked away. 


. CHAPTER II. 
“ FREDERICK,” she persisted, “I am afraid.” 
She shivered. a 

“ Honsenee," rejoined Leaigg whose breast her head 
reposed; ‘he is a cow not worry yourself. 
Fo his threats.” ie 

eta sigh fluttered her bosom, and all the evening, 

while they talked of the future and of love, her mind was 
with the suitor whom she had rejected, and his terrible 
look haunted her. She clung to her lover as he was 
about to leave her. 

“ I am frightened,” she whispered. 

“ Fear not,” he answered, and kissed her. 

But at night she sturted affrightedly from her sleep, 
end seemed to see sinister eyes and to hear the word 
“ Vengeance! ” 


CHAPTER III. 
THEY By in feed spe her a was light. Her 
eyes with joy, and he was to see her happy. 
Suddenly she dlntched his arm. . rer 
** Look ! ” she cried, in startled tones. 
th crcpeetrs was Gc de . 
er ce was riveted upon the trombone player. 
“ Frederick.” nS ied 
“ Darling.” 
“ Let us go home.” 
‘No, dearest. I not with you?” 
Gradually she grew calmer. 


CHAPTER IV. 

It was the overture to the last act. 

Great waves of sound, especially from the trombone, 
rose from the orchestra and swept through the theatre. 

Without an instant’s warning the tumult ceased and 
the music grew soft. 

Is I my sweet a peso lovey’s pitty icky sing ?” 

The world heard it. 

The trombone player’s pale face was lighted by a sar- 
donic smile. He felt that the conductor was glaring 


angrily at him. He conjectured that he would lose his 


job. But he was content. 
Vengeance was his. 
a Po 


A New Company.—Within the last three years those 
curious people who propose to put an end to sin and 
misery over the whole earth, by burning instead of bury- 
ing corpses, have made numerous and strenuous efforts 
to propagate their peculiar principles. Hitherto, they 
have not met with much success. Here and there an 
ardent advocate of “cremation ” has raised a funeral 

yre in his back-yard; but the public has steadily 

eclined to follow his example. 

The truth is that at the hase prices of fuel, burning 
corpses is a luxury quite ond the means of men of 
moderate incomes. A man with many relations, who has 
the foresight to lay in a stock of coffins in mid-winter, 
when epee is light and prices are low, can bury 
them all in the followi 
a fourth of the cost of t 
to burn them. 

This is naturally a strong argument inst’ the 
adoption of the practice of cremation, especially amon 
suburban communities, where chills and fevers an 
railways prevail during the greater part of the year. 
Hence the agitation in favour of “cremation,” which 
two years was quite vigorous both here and on the 
Continent, gradually died away, and it is now some 
months since the Press bas had occasion to mention a 
corpse-burning festival. 

It has recently occurred to certain thoughtful and 
ingenious persons residing in London that the constant 
fire maintained in the crater of Vesuvius generates an 
enormous qgffunt of heat which is wholly wasted. 
such waste should be itted in an age when fuel is 


spring and autumn at perhaps 
fuel which would be needed 


universally dear, and there is a terrible prospect that 
in a few short millions of years the entire coal-fields of 


the world will be exhausted, is nothing less than dis- 
al. 

If the Neapolitans had any enterprise they would 
long ago have heated their city and provided a perpetual 
summer in the fields of Southern Italy by utilising the 
Vesuvius heat. See 

All that is needed is to induce some scientific person 
to invent a method of storing and transporting the heat 
of the volcano, and to organise a company to supply it 
to customers. “Pure Mount Vesuvius heat would, of 
course, drive all the coal and wood now consumed in 
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ny eel ne 
the turning of organ-handles in the winter air, 
thin the reach of the poorest inhabitant of the 


air, and nothing but a silent hand-organ and a bereaved 
monkey remained to recall the fact that a citizen of free 
I ce ee ee ee eee 

ven the stoutest British tourist who has toppled into 
sie center while seurcking foe's sga0d piece (= il a tea- 
kettle has disappeared before he could fairly mention 
his purpose of writing to the Times newspaper, and 
denouncing the of the local authorities to rail in 
the crater for the protection of travellers. 

That Vesuvius is, of all places in the world, the one 
where cremution can be practised cheaply and efficiently 
ought long ago to have a oe ,and though the 
astute Londoners deserve credit for having finally deter- 
mined to make it the universal cemetery of Europe, 
they would have shown more enterprise had they hit 
upon the same idea three years ago. 

It is the intention of the “London and Vesuvius 
Cremation Company (Limited) ” to build a railway from 
the foot tothe summit of the volcano, and to connect it 
with the great E system of railways. On the 
verge of the crater they will build a neat chapel, and 
keep constantly on hand a staff of clergymen of every 
conceivable faith. 

There is one other feature of the plan which is especially 
attractive. Mourners who have seen the remains of 
their loved ones comfortably “ cremated” in the finest 
natural furnace in Europe, can straightaway distract 
their minds and allay their grief by enjoying the view 
from the summit of the mountain, and by making a 
subsequent visit to all points of interest in Naples and 
its vicinity. 

This will mentally tend to divest funerals of their 
present depressing effects, and will render them reall 
enjoyable. The old proverb, “See Naples and die,” wi 
henceforth read, “ Have some member of your family 
die, and then see Naples after the funeral.” 


~~ fo - — 


A TEA-KETTLE can sing when it is menly filled with 
water. But man, proud man, is no tea-kettle. 
i — 
UncLE GeorGE: “ How do you like arithmetic ?” 
Little Dick : “ Pretty well, so far; but the teacher says 
next week we are to begin learning how to extract roots. 
Suppose he thinks we're all going to be dentists.” 
eed 
“IF there is anything I dislike,” said one citizen, “it 
is to see a man effeminate in his attire.” 
“It is unpleaeant,” was the reply, “ and yet about the 
only way for him to keep from being so, in these days of 
rational dress and New Wonen, is to put on petticoats.” 


ste 


Mr. D’AvnuE: “My stars! More money? What 
on earth did you do with all I gave you last week ?” 

Mrs. D’Avnue: “ Well, I used a little of it in buying 
a new album for the photographs of the dukes and 
princes I refused before I married you.” 

—_—-j—.—__ 

“Mr. BLuFFty,” she said, graciously, “you are one 
of the most origi men I have met in ever so long. 
You haven't said a single word about the weather.” 

“No,” he replied, with a tinge of regret in his voice, 
“TI couldn't give my opinion of the weather in the 
presence of ladies.” 


Our readers have sent descriptions of some very inter- 
esting relics of the past. I hope to make further mention 
of them in the future. The fifty penknives have been 
awarded as follows : 
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Mon.; J. Smith, #2, Branswick Street, Edinburgh: H. T. Kellan 
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em) id. 
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A. Corrighan, 7 Portland Street, 
Newmaina, ;.H. t, Fairfield House, H vy. N.: 
Mee tor Buna asl Liverpool CX, Ritpatrek i Hope Strect Cortes | 
tuart ; A. Kir! Oy) reet Cottages, | 
North beth, NB. ; Misa Ho! mel, The Cott e, Fulbrock, Burford, Oxon 
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Mann, 29, Mowbray Street, Heaton, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
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South Italy out of the market, and would place the 
means of warming fingers chilled 


619 
FACTS. 


co alone of an average whale weighs twenty- 


Iv a watch is held to a celluloid billiard ball, the ball 
will catch fire and burn. 

PEOPLE never think of whistling in Iceland. It is a 
violation of the Divine law. 


Germany is now the only country whose universities 
do not admit women tedeuts. a = 


Tue first number of the DaiLy TELEGRAPH contai 
7s. 6d. worth of advertisements. ie 


THE pepsin sold in chemists’ shops is prepared from 
the gastric juice of the hog’s stounacle ? 

BLACKBERRIES are cultivated in America, and on 
some plantations realise nearly £250 an acre. 

A carp taken out of the water may be kept alive for 


over twelve hours by a piece of bread soaked in brandy 
placed in its mouth. 


Tue share of land falling to each inhabitant of the 
globe in the event of a partition might be set down at 
twenty-three and a half acres. 


_In some parts of Java, at a wedding, the bride, as a 
sign of her subjection, kneels and washes the feet of the 
bridegroom after he has trodden upon raw eggs. 


Some of the healthiest children in the world are 
found in the Highlands of Scotland, where shoes are 
seldom worn at an earlier age than twelve and thirteen. 


A PLUMB-LINE suspended a few feet from the side of 
a very large building inclines a little from the perpen- 
dicular because the weight is attracted by the mass of 
the edifice. 


IF all the cabs in London were put in a line there 
would be a total length of forty-four miles. Yet 
in London there is only standing room for twenty- 
three miles of them. 


THE scent of flowers has a direct influence on 
temperament. The smell of the geranium gives bold- 
ness of character, while the wae violets tends to 
make one sympathetic. Mint accentuates cunning and 
commercial instincts. 


THE supposed grave of Eve is visited by over forty 
thousand pilgrims in each year. It is to be seen at 
Jeddah, in a cemetery outside the city walls. The tomb 
is fifty cubits long and twelve wide. The Arabs enter- 
ee a belief that Eve was the tallest woman who ever 

ved. 

HERBIVOROUS animals do not eat all of Nature's menu, 
The horse refuses the water hemlock that the goat eatg 
with avidity, and, on the other hand, the t refuses 
some plants that are eaten by the sheep. The tobacco 
plant is avoided by all save the goat, man, and the 
tobacco-worm. 


THE croupiers of Monte Carlo have a school of 
gambling in which they learn the ins and oute of the 

mes, the methods of defeating trickery, manual 

lexterity in clearing the boards ant ying the stakes, 

readiness in reckoning, and in g and shuffling 
the cards, and so on. Most of them come from 
Alsace, and are very poorly paid, receiving only £12 
aJmonth. 

In some parts of America the cedar telegraph poles 
are utilised by woodpeckers for the purpose of storin, 
away acorns. The bird first digs a hole in the <ood 
large enough to admit an acorn, which he hammers in 
so tightly with his beak that it is with the test 
difficulty extracted. The heads of the acorns alone are 
visible, with the result that poles so treated have the 
appearance of being studded with brass nails. 


A sHort while ago an employé ina large chemical 
works in Germany entered one of the departments with 
a lighted lantern, with the result that an explosion 
occurred, followed by the bursting of the acid tanks. 
The man was never seen again, not even the smallest 
fragment of clothing. He happened to be well insured, 
but, under the circumstances, the company refused to 
pay. on the ground that there was no proef of his 

leath. 


ALL d Mussulmen are now deploring the loss of 
three hairs that are said to have belonged to 
Mohammed's beard. The Sultan of Turkey had in- 
tended to present these relics to the Mohammedan come 
munity at Samarcand, but on their way. thither they 
were stolen, whether by followers of the phet or by 
curiosity-mongers does not appear. The robbery was 
committed on Russian territory, and representations 
have been made at St. Petersburg to bring the offenders 
to justice. 


I herchy certify tat the premium tn respect of PEARSON'S WEEKLY 


N.: | £1000 RAILWAY INSURANCE, ard alto of the BURGLARY and HUUSE- 


BREAKING INSURANCE, has bon paid ” to April ZEth, 1885, and that 
therefore every purchaser Of PEAKSONS WEEKLY ts tnsured with this 
Company against Fatal Railway Accident to the extent of ONE THOUSAND 
POUNDS under the cor.ditions named in the coupon on page 615, and ayainst 
Burglary and Louselreaking to the extent aud under the conditions named im 


the coupon on page 616, 


illustrations of fashions and home decorations, a 


, and illustrated articles on many home subjects. A free paper pattern is given away with this number. 
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Indian ‘ 

Ba ita San Binal Bull, Bull 

Arm, Torn Hand, Little Wound, Tate Heed. B Foot, 
Red Hawk, ck Hawk, Crow , ed 
known Black ird), Shaved Head, Yellow Hair, Y: 


REP opRE 
Hilts 
te 
i 


i 
: 
: 
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feet and Big-Sea- Water, and Great Pearl Feather, 
Face-in-a-Mist, 


ing Water, all 
barbarism to the utmost advantage. 

Disraeli the elder became enthusiastic over these Red 
Indian names. They are, he says, sublime and pic- 
tureeque, and he quotes as examples the Great Eagle, 
tela of the Day, Great Swift Arrow, Path Opener, and 

junbright. . 

The striking thing with regard to such names, from 
an European point of view, is not merely that they are 
poetical, but they carry their meaning on the surface, 
so that all who run may read. As civilisation advances 
proper men lose their significance, and become mere 
empty sounds. 


Violet, Rose, Daisy, Ruby, or Lily. 

Even more remarkable than those of the Red Indians 
are the names given by Chinese parents to their children. 
Not long ago the lish nemepeners described the 
marriage of a lady known in the Flowery Land as “ The 
Tottering Lily of Fascination "—“ tottering,” of course, 
referring to her aristocratically small feet. 

“Scent of the Camelia Blossom ” and “ Flush of the 
Morning Sky” are other less elaborate but equally 
poetical names for a Chinese girl. Possibly, if we 
as much of the Japanese as the author of 
: Mikado,” it might turn out that Yum-Yum, 

itti-Sing, and Feey ee also contain a beautiful, though 
now unfortunately hidden, meaning. 

If such Chinese names are as long in the original as 
they are when translated into English, some of them 
would probably rival the extraordinary names of the 
Puritans. We have all heard of Bind-their-kings-in- 
chains-and-their-nobles-with-links-of-iron Jackson and 
of Praise God Barebones. 


eet fee 


WHEN a girl burns her hand on a curling-iron she 
tells the young man she did it frying potatoes. 


——»f<—__ 


A prikst of palmistry says you can’t lie with the 
hand shut. It instinctively opens. It is also worth 
noting that you can’t refute a lie with the hand open. 
It instinctively shuts. 

——~ te 


InsPecToR (to schoolgirl during examination :) 
“What is meant when it says, ‘He was amply 
rewarded P’” 

Girl : “ Paid for it.” 
tor: “No, you don't know that. Suppose you 

to the baker’s shop and buy a half-quartern 
loaf, and laid down fourpence. would you say you had 
‘amply rewarded ’ the baker ?” 

Gul: “ Yes, sir.” 

Inspector: “Why?” 

Girl: “‘ Because it’s only 23d.” 

Collapse of inspector. 


PEARSON'S PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTFOLIO 


— OF — 


FOOTLIGHT FAVOURITES 


Part 6 is now on Sale. Price Gde 


This Artistic Portfolio contains 16 charming 
Full- Page Photographs of leading Actors and 
Actresses. 

Nothing so beautiful at such a ridiculously 
small price has ever before been produced. 


The April number of Dressmaking at Home is on sale April 1s 
with charming new designs for costum F, “ 


A NEW USE FOR SOAP. 


“Banpits! bandits!” said a traveller just returned 
from Mexico. “ Why, the country is full of them. They 
are desperate ws, and have no more fear of guns 
and pistols than we have of fireworks; but they are 
easily frightened hres hares they can't understand; just 
like Indi for that matter, as I had the good fortune 
to discover.” : 

“ Were you ever caught ?” 

“Once; there were about two hundred of them, and I 
was alone. Of course they only laughed when I grabbed 
my pistol, and, crowding round me, knocked the muzzle 
upwards every time I tried to shoot, until all the barrels 
were empty. While they were debating whether to 

or carve me, I suddenly drew a match from my 

pocket, and, seizing the firet article I could find in 

ket, I ht the match and threatened to blow 

them and myself into a million pieces. They took one 

look at the mysterious thing I held in my hand, and ran 

like a pack of hounds. Dear me! I sometimes wonder 
if they are not running yet.” 

“ But what was the mysterious thing you threatened 
to ignite ?” ‘ 

“ p.” 
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THE PLUCK OF THE GREYHOUND. 


THE sire of Fullerton, when running at Haydock 
— <—— a Bodie 5 Vr eneenire Pipa the hare had 
t with such force as to apparently dead ; 

=e, afraeda won the final course. oA 

Princess Dagmar, another Waterloo Cup winner, in 
running her first course, saw the dog against which she 
was contending drop dead at her side. The hare also 
died just inside a covert into which it had escaped; yet 
the hound managed to win two more courses—a 
feat which speaks more for the courage of the animal 
than for the humanity of her owner. 

The lightning speed at which the courses are run, 
and the quick turns of the hare on rough ground, make 
ahah Fis , and soo will odtum bey not uncommon. 

eta so injured will often try to renew the chase, 
falling again, yet making vain and painful efforts to 
ca defeat. ‘ efiiica 

type of cou so exhibited among dogs, 
“ individual” re dit i a Lrg ioe u 
courage, is, perhaps, shown in its m ig! ial. 
ised form in the greyhound breed. The fale received 
no aid from the association of other animals of the 
same kind. The dog which is slipped with the winner 
is a rival], not a comrade. 


ELOQUENCE. 


THE proprietor of a i building in London, which 
contains several flats on upper floors, says that he 
never succeeded in letting these apartments readily 
until he employed a very eloquent Irishwoman as his 


agent. 

Several times the graceful “ blarney ” of this excel- 
lent woman has secured a customer, where a less-gifted 
agent would probably have failed. 

“ Kinvayniences, is it? ” says she to applicants for 
the rooms. “Sure, it’s hot an’ could wather at all 
hours of the day an’ molght sgrayebie to yer tashte, an’ 
scullery coppers that wud e a washerwoman of the 
Quane of England by prifference! ” 

_ “ Are the rooms comfortably warmed?” asks an 
inquirer. 

4 Are’ ay phened !” with a surprised air. “ Sure, 
wid a sloight turn o’ yer wrist, ye have anny degray o’ 
tim known to the theriusethes!” y - 

“ But the staircase. Is that easy to go up?” 

“Now, thin,” says the eloquent t, as if she were 
reac the climax of all the wonderful advantages of 
the Puibiine, “the staircase is that aisy that when ye'er 
goin’ opp ye would well belave that ye're comin’ dewn!” 

The intending tenant usually capitulates at this 


point. vw 


“~ 


* ISSUED MONTHLY. 


B ee , this 
does not his position. t the long con- 
versation I had with him he observed a commendable 


upon two hundred years old. In its 
original form it was known as“ Collins’ Peerage,” and 


The book goes to press in November of each year, and 
in the preceding June a proof of the matter already set 
we sent to the nobility who happen to be abroad, while 
the remaining proofs are posted in August. In Septem- 
ber the alterations are made, and a fresh set of pulla 
sent out, most of which come back in time for eh ise day. 
Upwards of 35,000 proofs are posted to pee of 
the world in these four montlis, and the eye k to 


say, however, 
casional indeed. It sometimes ere 
suddenly takes objection to some li 


ges. One countess wrote to say 
that unless the date of her birth was eliminated from 
the of “Debrett” she would never allow another 
copy of the book to her door, and would advise her 
friends to boycott itin the same manner. It is scarcely 
n to add that if the lady looked over a copy of 
now she would still see the date of her birth 

in the same place. 
ablished are obtained from the Herald's 
originals of which are kept in alphabetical order for 


reference. 
“ Debrett” deals with 12,000 titled personages, besides 


has gone one better than any 
other existing work of the Bad ‘ 


oo jo 


Aw American, visiting the Clyde one day, an 
talking about the speed of American boats generally, 
and, in a burst of enthusiasm, exclaimed : 

“ Why, look here, if war was breaking out between 
Britain and America, we would just send over one of our 
fast cruisers and tow the whole British fleet into New 
York Harbour.” _ 

“ Aye,” replied one of his auditors, “ ye micht dae aw 
that, bit it wid tak a hanged sicht cleverer man than 
Columbus to discover America after it.” 


AN UNIQUE PRODUCTION OF UNRIVALLED 
INTEREST TO THE WHOLE BRITISH PUBLIC, 


PEARSON’S PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTFOLIO . 


«OF... 


SPORTING FAVOURITES. 


PART I NOW ON SALE. 


THIS NEW ART ALBUM is crammed with 
Photographs of special interest in every 
branch of Sport, with Letterpress descriptions. 


CRICKET, FOOTBALL, HOCKEY, CYCLING, 
POLO, GOLF, SKATING, SCULLING, HU. 


NT 
ING, ‘&e., are ail ted Beantiful 
Photographs fn the Firetwumber..”, oe Fz “ 


PRICE SIXPENCE, 


rice three halfpence. This number is profusely illustrated 
es, and with each copy a paper pattern is given away. wi 


appear short] Mr. Heber nuke, vas poweare 
6 . Ww 

seer geet finest collection of jades in the world, 
visited Pekin, 


Now he proposes to publish a volume on the subj 
which will cost £20,000 to bring out, the binding shoes 


of each copy running to £24. The edition will be 
limited to one hundred copies, which will ke distributed 


by the author to the chief Governments of the world, 
Leh the crowned heads, and the principal public 


Then the plates will be destroyed, and the volume 
o pares | one of the rarest and most valuable in 


The jade is by far the most valued ornament of the 
Chinese, perfect specimens fetching enormous prices, 
and its delicious green and white will lend itself to 
exquisite illustration. 

othing is more becoming than jade to a fair skin, 
and yet it is scarcely ever seen. One literary lady wears 
a beautiful bracelet brought by her husbend from 
clivieeated this is the only one we remember to have 
notice: 
OO ho 


AN UNSPOKEN SPEECH. 


A MEMBER of the Land League was sent from Dublin 
to a certain district to get up a meeting and make a 
speech. You can always get up a meeting in any 
part of Ireland at a very few minutes’ notice. 

On reaching the town where the meeting was to be 
held, the speech-maker met a friend, and, both being 
genial fellows, they retired to a public-house, and h 
something. Then they began talking over old-time 
reminiscences, and the first thing the Land Leaguer 
joes was that the attendant had come in to light the 

mp. 

“ Great goodness,” he said, “I was sent down from 
Dublin to get up a meeting here, and now it is too late.” 

“ Oh, well, it doesn’t matter,” said the other. 

“Yes, but it does matter,” said the organiser. “I 
have fe report to my superior that the meeting was 
held. 

“Oh, that's all right,” said his friend. “Here, you 
write out a speech, and I will send it to the local papers, 
who will print it just as if the meeting was held, then 
the folks in Dublin won't know the difference.” 

This was quickly done, and the speech that was never 
delivered wupeaie next day in the papers. 

The fun of the thing comes in over the fact that the 
leaguer was arrested, and was sentenced to four months 
in gaol for a speech that he never delivered, at a meeting 
that was never held. 

Wonderful country, Ireland! 


IN A CHINESE HOTEL 


No one who has ever stayed at one of these caravan- 
serais is likely to forget his experience. They are all built 
on the same —a round the four 
sides of which are built rows of small rooms, the 
restaurant and office being in front. The buildings are 
built of sun-dried bricks, and are usually in the first 

of dilapidation. 
ach small room contains a brick bed, in which a fire 
can be lighted for warmth in winter. There is no fur- 
niture but a rough chair and perhaps a table, while the 
windows are nothing but frames covered over with 
paper. 
e average Chinese inn is usually a menagerie and 
zoological garden combined. 

In the yard can be seen and heard mules, donkeys, 
dogs, cats, fowls of all kinds, pigs, and camels, while in 
the rooms where the weary traveller is sup d to rest 
is also a rich variety, the scorpion, and at times a small 
variety of the centipede, often taking stinging measures 
to repel any attempts at friendship. The chief glory, 
however, ae the inn is the waiter. This important 
functionary in China has that patronising air which 
distinguishes his confrires of the profession in other 
countries. 

The inevitable napkin always accompanies him. With 
it in summer he mops his rele Ie brow or bare 
shoulders, while in winter, wrapped about his head, it 


protects him from rain and wind. At all seasons of the 
year it is the only article he has with which to clean tables 
and chopsticks. 

Chinese landlords are reasonable in their charges, 
which to some degree offsets the unpleasantness of 
living in their inns. 


=— 
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A sHoRT time ago a most successful competition was 
held for the best transformation scencs, ns they were 
termed, though, as the title above rather implies, I am 
not so very certain that that is the correct name for a 
series of sketches of this nature. Anyhow, it will do, 
and the opportunity is now taken to publish a few of the 
in A which were received; Some more will be given next 
week. 

Most of the examples speak for themselves, but special 
notice should be drawn to the clever sketches illustrating 
the intimate connection between the Chinuman and the 
tea: the burly soldier and his cannon, the marine- 

ook (I hope the artist will not consider this a libellous 
interpretation of his first figure) and one of our famous 
screw pencil-cases. 

There is one transformation scene, however, which 


perhaps should be explained, though anyone who is 
uainted with Mr. Griffith’s famous airship stories 
ill at once recognise the cleverness of the i The 


firat sketch in this scene, of course, represents the reader 
of Short Stories, the picture of comfort, smoking his 
cigar, and absorbed in the “ Outlaws of the Air,” and 
thence we trace the evolution of the airship, and note the 
essential part which the cigar plays in the proceedings. 


SAILOR’S RATIONS. 


——— 


A SAILOR gets tree vations ix ndeiion to Me ve 
and 6o is in a very comfortable position, especially 
is worth his salt ; for our service gives 60 many oppor- 
tunities in the shape of extra gunnery, , and 
diving qualifications, that as soon as a_bluejacket 
becomes an A.B. he can in a short time further increase 


The service ration is as follows: Biscuit, 1}!b., or 1 4b. 
of bread; sugar, 20z.; chocolate, loz.; tea, joz.; rum, 
4 pint; fresh beef, salt pork, alt beef, 11b.; or preserved 
meat, 120z. Issued with salt pork: lb. of peas; issued 
with salt beef: flour, 90z., suet, %oz., und raisina, 
lioz.; issued with preserved meat: preserved potutoes 
4oz., or rice; issued with fresh beef: Alb. fresh’ 
vegetables. 

Small amounts of oatmeal, mustard, pepper. and 
vinegar are issued weekly, and also }0z. lime Juice daily, 
at the discretion of the surgeon. 


et ee 
A THOUGHTFUL PROPERTY=-MAN. 


THERE are few managers in the profession who have 
more trusted or more competent servants than Mr. 
Wilson Barrett. Of these, his property-men of the 
Grand, Leeds—the Walkers, fathers and con, are, per- 
haps, the most notable. In a long period of years, 
through the production of pantomime and tragedy, the 
“art to make” has never fuiled, however trying the 


eme rab 

What the father couldn't do the son could, and their 
skill stretches from a papier-maché pie to the making 
of steel greaves for a ghost’s legs. their powers, how- 
ever, were never put to so severe a test as in the case of 
“The Manxman,” and yet they never emerged from any 
difficulty so well. 

Some of the properties needed for “ The Manxman” 
are of a uliar kind, and on arriving at Leeds Mr. 
Cathcart, Mr. Barrett's stage-manager, at once sent for 
Mr. Walker in his anxiety to know if they would all be 
forthcoming. 

“ Oh, Walker, firat of all I want a large fuschia-bush 
for the front of Creegen’s house.” 

And Walker, conscious of his power to forestall, re- 
plies briefly : 

“Ave got one.” 

“ And a hen-coop ?” 

“*Ave got one.” 

“Oh, and I want a spinning-wheel.” 

“Ave got one.” 

“ And a large hand-rake.” 

“*Ave got one.” 

“But now, Walker. old man, here comes the puzzle: 
I want a baby about four months old, and where in the 
world——” 

“That's aw reet. ‘Arry’s got one.” 


A REFRACTORY FINGER. 


Everyone who bas tried to learn how to play the 


piano knows what a refractory member the third finger, 
or, as many people a, it, the ring finger, is. If 
you are not a piano student, place your hand on a table 


and see for yourself how impossible it is to raise that 
finger as high as you can the others. 

ow, while many are aware of this difficulty, not 
everybody knows just what is the cause. Some simply 
allude to it as the “ weak third finger,” and let it go at 
that, without seeking any scientific explanation. The 
trouble is that in the formation of man the possibility 
of his wishing at some time to play the piano was over- 
looked, and some unnecessary tendons were placed in 
his hands which do not tend to facilitate his efforts ia 
that direction. 

If the muscles of your band were laid bare, you 
would find two tendons running to the first finger, und 
two to the little finger, while but one goes to the middle 
and one to the ring finger; but the one connected with 
the ring finger sends off two short tendons, which con- 
nect with the tendons of the middle and little fingers, 
andit is these two short tendons, which do not seem to be 
of any special use, und cause piauo students a vast 
amount of trouble. 

Not only do they hold down the third finger, but they 
abridge the span of the hand. 

A way to overcome the difficulty by some other means 
than by long and assiduous practice has often been 
sought. Robert Schumann fastened a cord through a 
pulley attached to the ceiling. He could elevate his 
tinger by this means at will, while playing his pieces, 
and would hold it back for a long time. His device was 
not only unsuccessful in permanently loosening tho 
third finger, but caused ee injury to the hand 
to such an extent that he was forced to give up piano 
playing. 

That the difficulty caused by the superfluous tendons 
may be overcome by persistent practice there can be no 
doubt. Liszt, Rubenstein, Bulow, Tausig. and hundreds 
of others attested this truth in their works. As to the 
pony of having these tendons cut by the surgeon's 

ife, and thereby escaping much hard work, we find 
that it is a moot question among musicians, 


Another column of these clever sketche; will be given next week. 
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HOME NOTES. 


A Pacs morE ParticuLaRLy FoR LADIES. 
IsoBeEx will be glad to anerer, in this page, ions of 
general interest upon household matters, 20 far as space 
permite, Envelopes should be marked Home Norss, 


. Ww le 

An Excellent Peniper #2. es: 

corrodes on the pen, and it is un t to use, stick 

it two or three times into a peeled potato, and the nib 
will be as good as new. 

To half a pail of 


To Harden Whitercash. common whitewash 


add half a pint of flour. Pour on boiling water in a 
sufficient quantity to thicken it. Then add six gallons 
of the lime and water, and stir well. : 
os rfect] 
These Two Invisible Inks er ouhess, but 
turn yellow on being heated. 1. Saltpetre dissolved ina 
large quantity of water. 2. Sulphate of copper and sal 
ammoniac, equal parts dissolved in water. (Reply to 
T. M. H.) Tak 
ake 


To Clean Black Cloth Clothes. sone 


clear black coffee, which should be rather weak, and add 
a small quantity of ammonia to it. Dip a flannel or 
piece of back cloth in the liquid, and rub the soiled 
parte of the clothes, afterw: press with a cool iron. 
(Reply to RENOVATOR.) 

A Window Pane Barometer Ae ciitiglt 
made thus: Paint the glass with the following solution : 
Ten 8 of gelatine, one part of chloride of copper, and 
one hundred parts of water. This will be colourless in 
«lamp weather, but in clear, bright weather will have a 
curious yellow colour. (Reply to A. H. B.) 

: I cannot do 

For Redness in the Hands. etter than 
give you a recipe that I have found very useful. Beat 
together one ounce of clear honey, one ounce of almond 
oil, the juice of a lemon, and the yolk of a raw egg. 
App at night to the hands and cover with old gloves, 
w a4 are slit across the palins. (Reply to ELs1£.) 

< . Take four ounces 

A Marmalade Pudding. gach of bread. 
crumbs, flour, suet, and marmalade, add a teaspoonful of 
baking powder and a little brown sugar. Beat an egg well, 
add a pinch of salt and a little milk. Mix the pudding toa 
light dough with e and milk, place it in a greased 
basin and steam for three hours. e water should be 
quite two inches below the top of the mould, for should 
it boil over, the pudding will be spoiled. (Reply to 


Mrs. WALTERS.) 
‘one to be taken b le 
Charcoal Biscuits, susering trom intioton 
after each meal, may be easily made at home. Here is 
the reci Take seven ounces of well-dried flour, one 
ounce o op ¢c ior een eonce of mgt, and 
one egg. in, i we! ther, work 
into a stiff , With the egg beaten ine little milk. 
Roll out thin, and cut with a tumbler. Bake in a slow 
oven till quite crisp and dry. (Reply to CHARCOAL, 


Moseley.) 
" is probably the reci 
. Sai saparilla Mead you require. Take eae 
saparilla root, contused, half a pound, sarrafras four 
ounces, one ounce, ginger one ounce, and cloves 
half an ounce. Boil the above ha for a quarter 
ons of water. Steam, 
and set the liquor aside for several hours to become 
cledr. Then decant, and transfer to a five-gallon soda- 
water fountain, adding to it three pints of treacle and 
one and a half pints of honey. Complete the five 
gallons with water, and charge with carbonic acid gas. 
Another way is to add to the completed mixture one and 
a half pints of brewer's yeast, and, when the fermenta- 
_tiou is about half completed, to bottle the mead in 
ordinary soda-water bottles. (Reply toMaTER.) 


The Valueof Rhubarb pee ae ra 


It is the fashion with many people to give up eating it 
directly it becomes plentiful, but at this time of year 
and till the end of the spring, a person in ordinary 
health can riage: too much of this most whole- 
some vegetable. Rhubarb is extremely for the 
complexion, and clears the blood generally. With a 
little thought a great many nice es can be made 
from rhubarb, though it is most commonly met with in 
England in the form of tarts. After it has been in 
season some time a great improvement is made by the 
addition of a small quantity of lemon peel or a little 


wdered ginger, or a wineglassful of red wine. Finally, 
it sould every housewife who studies the health 


and tastes of the members of her family to try a variety 
of rhubarb dishes till she has some an fresh fruit to 
use in cookery. Rhubarb jam may be made in the 
early, spring to be eaten at once. 


sy .. & 
i hers ats 2a 


When Your Lace Curtaing i 2icely washed, 


with a whisk. 
just before it is needed for use. (Reply to UREKA.) 


Good Coffee or Tea 
boiling on the stove. The cold water should be put 
into kettle, and directly it boils used at once. It is 
aleo essential that the kettle should be frequently 
cleaned out with a brush. 

’ Boil the tongues, then place 

Sheep's Tongues. them ina trying” with a 
little butter, and turn them constantly till they are 
thoroughly browned. Place on a hot dish, cover witha 
mixture of fine breadcrumbs, chopped parsley, cayenne 
and salt, pour a rich brown vy round, and serve. 
This makes a very good supper dish. 


Lemon Filling for Maids of Honour. 
Neces: ingredients : Half a pound of white sugar, two 
‘ances 6b goed fresh butter, three yolks of eggs, and the 
ayatee rind and juke of exo maell a Put er 

ve ingredients into a i @ saucepan 
boiling water, and stir it eS a slow fire until it becomes 
as thick as double cream. Pound one ounce of 
sweet almonds and stir into the mixture. Fill 
cases with this, and bake till the pastry is cooked. Sift 
caster sugar over, and serve. 


is a north country dish, and I can 


Parkin thoroughly recommend the followi 
recii Two pounds of coarse oatmeal, half a pound o 


butter, halfa pound of moist sugar, two pounds of treacle 
(not golden syrup) equal parts of mixed spice and ginger 
to taste. Mix the meal and sugar together. Rubin the 
butter, then stir in the treacle, which should be melted 
if too thick. Mix all thoroughly, and bake in a Yorkshire 

udding tin in a slow oven for three or four hours. 
Barkin should not be eaten for a few days after it is made. 
(Reply to R. H. L. SupsceiBeER.) 


Never Throw Away Old Gloves is 


ou 
have looked them over, taken offany useful buttons, cut off 
clean fingers to use for cut fingers, etc. If you have 
any old suéde gloves with long wrists, just think before 
poroxing there into the waste basket, and cut off the 

of in nice shades. These, when cleaned with 
a little dried flour, will make many useful articles of 
fancy work, or even cover a plain bonnet shape for 
winter. A piece of tan suéde kid is one of the nicest 
coverings for a useful soft pin-cushion, for it wears well 
and can = cleaned or recovered when dirty. Kid picture- 
frames, in, may bemade from odd pieces of old gloves, 
with the help of some gold cord or ribbons to cover the 
joins. Not long ago I saw a very dainty opeta-glass bag, 
which, upon pot) examination, proved to be a Meier 4 
of pieces of grey and tan suéde kid joined together, an 
ornamented with gold and silver thread. The bag 
was lined with orange silk, in a soft make, and looked as 
if it must have originated in some Eastern bazaar. It 
isa fatal mistake to hoard up all old gloves, thin 

will be useful some day. They should be sort 

out, and be either used for housework, etc., or else the 
best pieces put on one side, after cleaning, for the day 
that you have time to use them. 


’ seems a matter which gives 
Servants’ Dress Some of “hay, reader thd 
trouble, for they say that the girls will buy flimsy caps, 
of no use whatever after they are soiled, and aprons 
which will not stand washing more than two or three 
times. To these, I would recom- 
3 mend the apron in my sketch. It 
would look neat and wear well in 
nainsook,'and with our good pattern 
(No. 127, price 64d.) could be made 
when there is time for the servante 
to do a little sewing in the even- 
ings. If desired, nainsook, ready 
tucked and with insertion let in, 
may be bought by the yard, in 
which case the skirt of the apron is 
soon made. The cap is an ideal 
one, being made with a draw-string, 
so that when soiled it can be pulled 
out flat. To make it, lay a meat 
te on the material, mark round 
. it with a pencil, and in cutting out 
slope a little off towards the back. 
- Run a narrow tape in the hem, and 
put a frill round the edge sufficiently full for gophering, 
when the cap 8 washed. When clean, all that 1s neces- 
is to w the cap up and arrange the fulness 
rather to the front. By-the-bye, I forgot to mention 
that ready-made frills are also to be had. 


. ? , % 

Paint and Mortar —_ = panes by rub- 
bing vigorously with hot vinegar. 

After Eating Onions *s? = , ae 
move all smell of onions from the breath. 

A Cheap Disinfectant, When sorubbing 


sick-room, add a 
bucket of hot water. 
tant, and will dispel all 


constipation, whilst it hasa most 

bowel. This treatment pineal months, with 
proper attention to diet, will alleviate many cases of 
obstinate dyspepsia. (Reply to Ripon.) 


Cooking. 
scraped with a knife and 


with vinegar. If the meat is in an 
that part away and wash 


Russian Mince *** 8004 way of using up scraps 


dri é pepper, salt, finely- 
shorpen onions, on “highly a or ee of vinegar. 
Stir all together over fire, and serve very hot. 
Garnish the dish with sippets of toast. 


Bottled Lemonade. eer Gs apound 7 
water and let it boil over a slow fire, then add two 
drachms of citric acid and four ounces of tartaric acid; 
set it aside to cool. Next stir in with a wooden or silver 
spoon twopenn: of essence of lemon. Put a 
sixth of the above into each bottle, add thirty grains of 
carbonate of soda, und fill with water, cork immediately, 
tie over with string, and the lemonade will be fit for 
use at once. (Reply to A. Hoox.) 

which is to be 


When Furnishing a House inhabited by a 
family of children, it is well, and, I think, only right, to 
consider the possibility of illness occurring. ish 
one room so that, if needed, it can be used as the 


“ ee 
sho d never be used at other times, bu’ 


to have a south aspect if possible, 
chance of a cross light an east window would be best. A 
fire-place will be indi ble, for no ventilation equals 
this, also much inf material can be quickly burnt 
within the sick-room. The floor should, of course, be 
uncarpeted, but it can be made to look pretty either b; 
int or stain and varnish. A few may be lai 
own, which are easily taken up at a moment's notice 
when necessary. The bedstead, of course, should be 
iron, the mattress a spring-wire one, and the bedding 
not the newest in the establishment, for it may pondenly 
have to be burnt. No stuffed chairs should find a place 
af ilasecomliny be.estirely baaianed ly Seetey ckioae 
of this room may be enti i p intz 
or print curtains and some cheap pottery, ir ie who 
do not know the secrets of the 
establishment will never guess 


what purpose the room is meant 
to oes when sickness darkens Lebel 
the house. 


ADVERTISEMENT SCALE, 


Single column, per inch per insertion .. .. £110 0 
Double ,, ” te ww w« 800 
Full page inside, facing page of matter, either 
white paper or 2nd or 3rd page of cover, or 
back page, per insertion we wee owe FOO 
Half page ” ” ” nw we 6 8H OO 
Quarter page oo « oo ~ ow 1710 O 
Highth page ,, ” ve wo « «- 815 0 
th page +s be - ow wv 7T00 
Front page, whol oo we eee ee oe BO OO OO 
se half... .. 00 ete ee EO 
oe Quarter .. 0. ws eee BIO OO 
a Cighth .. «: ws oo « mw 1&5 O 


All spaces abore one-tenth of a page are charged at per page rate. 


Black Blocks are charged 25 per cent. extra. All 
advertisements are subject to approval. 


All copy must be sent in by Noon on Tuesday, 
April 2, if intended for the Issue on sale April 11, and 
dated April 20. 


The Proprietors reserve the right to hold over or 
suspend the insertion of any advertisement without 
prejudice to other insertions on order. 


All communications should be addressed to the Ad. 
vertisement Manager, “Pearson’s Weekly” Offices, 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


me PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 
WHICH LEG BROKE DOWN? 


; Jae ecuniice are Aig legs, but not on two. There must at | gasping for breath. I had night sweats so bad that my linen and 
The three ce a iv ria a Bs , pillows were wet in the morning. Owing to the cough and the short- 
breath. O a . ainda” oe these—hlood, brains, and | ness of breath, I got little or no sleep at night for weeks together, and 
reath. Or, as the doctors put it, the circulation, the nerves, and the | could barely stand or walk about. 
respiration. Let one of these three legs fail and we fall. “ T struggled on as best I could, my neighbours kindly assisting me. 


98 


Yet, unlike the legs of a stool, the three supports of a human life | I got so nervous that if anyone merely knocked at the door it would set 
a4 connected together. When one weakens it weakens the others. | my hcart fluttering and thumping until I could not breathe. People said 
ms ee 8 blood is ad his brains and breath will suffer. And so if | I had consumption, and would never get well. IT had Jost all faith in 

e fault is with the brains or the breath. ‘They are a kind of Trinity | doctors and physic, and did not care how soon the end came. 

—three phases of one life—one life running through three channels. “While in this condition and fast drifting to the grave (in May, 
And how strangely they blend or part. 18S1), my husband heard of Mother Scigel’s Curative Syrup and 

Listen to this: “ J/ any one knocked at the door,” says a woman, “it | persuaded me to try it. Without a particle of confidence that it would 
would startle me and sel my heart fluttering and thumping vatil I could | help me I began taking it nevertheless, and in a few weeks my appetite 
not breathe. ’ Here were the nerves, the blood, and the breath com- | returned and my food digested and strengthened me. ‘The tide had 
bining to make mischief. What leg of the three weakéned first? To | turned. Soon the cough, the night sweats, and the palpitation left 
find this out we shall have to ask her to tell more of her experience | me. Presently I was WELL atl! none but those who have suffered 
and then draw a conclusion. | as I did know what that word means. I thank God I took Mother 

We quote from a letter of hers dated August 18th, 1892. We read | Seigel’s Syrup. It surely saved my life. You may publish what I say 
her words with interest, for we cannot say when her trouble may be | if you choose, and I will gladly answer inquiries. Tama dressmaker, 
our trouble. “ It was at Michaelmas of 1880,” she says, “ that I first felt | and have lived in this neighbourhood twenty-cight years. (Signed) 
low, weak, and weary. My mouth tasted badly, and I was oppressed | Mrs. H. Radford, Great Bradley, near Newmarket, August 1Sth, 
with a gnawing, sinking feeling at the pit of the stomach. I could | 1592.” : 
eat but little, and what I did eat gave me a sense of pain and fullness What is the inference from these facts? Which leg of the stool first 
at the chest and sides. Also I had a great pain at the heart, and | gave way in this case? The blood. But not of itself. The poison 
palpitation, and brought up a nasty sour fluid into my mouth. of a disorganised and distempered stomach entered the circulation, 

“In January of the next year I removed to a house in Thurlow | disturbed the heart and lungs, and set up the other alarming symptoms. 
Road, which was damp ; I took cold, and my trouble grew worse. At | There was no organic heart disease, no consumption. Yet how many 
first I had a dreadful cough which gave me no rest night or day, and | (doctors, too) are thus deceived. The remedy she finally used did 
almost shook me to pieces. The fits of coughing would last for two or | away with the cause— indigestion and dyspepsia — and recovery 
three hours at a time, and I would retch and throw up frothy phlegm | followed. 
until I was sick and exhausted. After a time my breathing became so Is there not in this wonderful cure a lesson and rational hope for 
difficult I had to be propped up in bed, and for hours I would lie | all wh» are similarly afflicted ? 


tse Best Specimens AFTER USE PATENT 


‘OCTOPUS INCRUSTATOR rat MUTTON anes wate eee 


CHIVERS’ CUSTARDS 


Cash Prizes wit 100 GUINEAS CH | 


BLANC MANGES equally 


Which Collects the ‘FUR? in Kettles, Kitehen Bollera, and Pipes, and PURIFIES and Mal] 33.{e" pour ag simple Fl a» W delici d easily made. 
UR! tn Keston, Riches eleiz aint Pipes, nd AN] sadicicy of 'ad: racked) AN Ee 
First PRIZE 25 Guineas Hii os. so ce 
‘OCTOPUS’ COUPON Tw bone ot! es of 5 } ey 8. CHIVERS & SONS, Exousu Fruit Farm Jam Factory, HISTON, CAMBRIDGE. 
EE as ——_ -—_- ——__.- ——__-_—_ —.. - 12a — 
CHIVER: ’ GOLD MEDAL, JELLIES. 


licious, Wholesome, Ke; 


Availablefrom March 1, 1895, to April 30, 1895. Three rT) 3 Guineas 
Grantine Seven 


Pre in silver-lined pans, flavoured with 
” 2 Guineas Ripe Fruit Juices. Halt-pints, $id. ; pints, 44d. ; 


elve 5» i Guinea = Sa 
And Forty ,, Half-a-Guinea a & 


TOTAL 100 GUINEAS. 


Competitors may commence to compete for 
Prises any date from March LS April 30, § 
1895. Prizes awarded December 31, 1895. 

INSTRUCTIONS. 
Purchase an ‘ * from your IRON- 
MONGER or PLUMBER and put it in your Kettle or 
i t December 


wr IMMEDIATELY after PURCHASING SEND : ' there untouched till 
28th, 1895, then send eareraly ed (a small wood 


COUPON, wi aT Seti BILL FOR 

‘OCTOPUS,’ to the ’ box will insure safe carriage) the Patentees (sce 

a (See Address belor) address at foot). 1c : 
phe wat aa i. eo KETTLE SIZES: BOILER SIZES: 
"Pearson's Weekly. 1/6 & 2/6 3/6 B/- & 7/8 

USE THE f ) PRICES 

PATENT SANITARY ’ BAuKEr From fs. Gd. to 36. 3d. 


A by the aid of a if 
sPecte: 3 can make a SHUXERS. a 
ANC GE or a JELLY, of which any 
Cook might be proud. 
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GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


“JUNO” CYCLES very sess 


should write for 


: hesita! wheels of life 


glidlier play.’ 


DR. TIBBLES’ 


\VI-COCOA 


particulars of 


Bi) HOME NOTES, 


circulation 


stands in corner of Kitchen and 
water ALL IRONMONCERS. 
Saser=: - 223,000 Prepared from Malt, Hops, Kola, EASY THE FAAS 
and Cocoa. ; JUNO Road 
» each week. Meat delicious fur Breakfast, Luncheon, aud awe. 
: A PRREECT oo TTT, Sine 
———— res STIMULATING. 3UNO 
4 ; PATRONISED _ TP peversas ron ¢ 
FITS of EPILEPSY cre]. MAKE YOUR OWN CICARETTE BE BOARS. [il coumerx.rcvaiso~, STRENCTHEMINC. ais 
on eons I IT 1S TWICE AS GOOD Be Sects ee ces eam or eeatty = 


“In the front rank of really valu- 


may 
FALLING SICKNESS, carediy Fanyeu's Hat 2/6 each. able Foods. “— Tlie Lancet. 
HYSTERIA iret fon gee cener ren or 
OTHER DISEASES ai are 
REASER Ss —— REYNOLDS COUT SPECIFI 
, Paris.—P. 


oF 7 8 London. . Suton 
=) } A dainty Sample Tin sent 
The Nervous System. this Paper. Boot London, W. “Enea il rker’ Free on eaceipt of post card. 
phiet and one stamp. Dl 


Sold in 6d, packets, and 9d. and 1s. 6d, tina. 


CA ee yo orssstamys.|{{ THE VI-COCOA COMPARY, 
Testimonials free. Re-covering neatly 102, FENCHURCH 8T., LONDON, E.0, 
in or twilled silk, Ladies’ or Gent's, 
HERBERT.HADDAR § 2/Gen: Returned pez! poe. 
&t., W.U., Londos, [ J. B. PARKER, Umbrella Works, Broom Close, Sheffield ¢ 


GOUT, RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, 

Cures? LUMBAGO, and all NEURALGIC 
COMPLAINTS. 

P,LRCS, writes:—"f 

mended Reynold.’ Gout 

eo 


remedy.” Sold in Bo 
by all Chemists, os. 9d., or port free from ReEYS OLDS’ 
QGourT SPECIFIC Co., «7, Feet Street, London. 
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THE UNLIMITED MAIL 


Everyont knows the story of the clergyman who hy 


an unfortunate slip of the tongue spoke of The 
knee of an idol” instead of “ The eye of a needle.” 
We offer fifty pencil-cuses this week for the best 
examples of interchange of letters, similar to the 
above. No one competitor is to send more than six 
eximples in his set. The competition closes on Tues- 
day, April #th. 


Justa line to remind you of the * Marginal Sketch” 


competition, which has been wannounced in previons | 


hinnbers of DOW. and which closes on April Sth, 
Prizes of two guineas and one guinea are offered, and 
unsuccessful competitors also have a chance of being 
remunerated for their work. Full particulars appear 
in our last issue. 


Brock and about 2.000 other readers are puzzled with 


the old, old delusion that water-pipes burst when it 
thaws. As amatter of fact. they do nothing of the 
sort. Water. as everyone knows, is one of the few 
liquids that expand when they freeze, and the breakage 
in the pipes is due to the force of this expansion. 
The flaws, however, are not as a rule noticed until ia 
thaw sets in. and the water again circulates in the pipe, 
This explains the very common esror which supposes 
that the thaw has burst the pipe. 


A Texor isa man of twenty-one years, with a small 


capital inthe bank, who has now tomake up bis mind 
hetween a business ial a professional carcer. His wreat 
wubition isto goon the operatic stage. Ino fact. he 
ix uuxious to come to London at once to study sing: 
ins. Naturally Pdo not care for the responsibility of 
advising him about his future. But Lb know that) the 
stage inevery branch is overcrowded, and Talso know 
that along and expensive training is required for the 
voice, There are also agents and fees, If A Texor is 
ent on coming to London his wisest move would be to 
consult some friend in the musical world. 


A Soupier ADMIRER.—Prolably you keep your hair 


C.W.—The cost of Lecoming a naturalised Englishman 


_ 


cut short like all other soldiers. If this is the case I 
am afraid there is no remedy for the stiffness you 
complain of, unless, of course, you: choose to use one 
of the many prepirations which are to be obtained from 
any hairdresser. The only thing for you to do is to 
let your hair grow longer than at present, and then at 
every opportunity brush it in the direction you wish it 
to lie. Don't give up trying at the end of a week, or 
you will be no better off than at present. 


is about £6. 
Home Secretary. 

PUBLISH the following letter to prove that there is 
one mam living who does not. and never has, collected 
stamps. [regard this in the light of an interesting 
discovery : 

To tak Evrror oF PLW.—Dear Sir.—T have a quantity of old 


stamps that have been used. and DP recollect: reading somewhere 
that there is a certain hind of stamp that wonld fetch a good 


prices row Ou account of its rarity. 
fashiowed dark red (Radish. 


Those Thave are the old- 
Will you kindly inform ie 


throush the medinm of your valuable paper whether they are 
really of any value. and whether the fact that they have been 
used) matters 7— Yours, &e, 


This vague idea that there is a certain kind of stamp 
that would fetch a good price on account of its rarity 
is quite delicious in’ these days. when there are 
hundreds of wholesale stamp dealers in London, Paris, 
and elsewhere who have agents and correspondents 
all over the world buying and collecting stamps for 
them to sell again. In truth, there are native states 
in India which keep their exchequers in a healthy 
condition by issuing enormous varieties of stiaups in 
sinall quantities, and selling them at faney prices to 
collectors. All this will probably be something of it 
revelation to the writer of the above letter. It may 
sound extraordinary, but even a used Government 
stiump—at little scrap of paper that has been defaced 
and Jost its guin—is sometimes worth €250 in these 
days. But not so the ordinary red) penny (English). 
They are mostly worth so much per dozen for stutting 
packets of rare foreign stamps. T should just like to 
mention here that next week we commence a series of 
articles on stamps and stamp-collecting, hy the well- 
hnown novelist and philatelist, Mr. Harold Frederic. 


RATHER an amusing story is told by a correspondent. 


A few days ago he was standing with a small knot of 
villagers at the door of the post-office and grocery 
store of a little Sussex hamlet. A tall, lank. respect- 
able-looking man came into the shop with a gallon 
pail in his hand, and the shopman filled it for him 
with three qnarts of treacle, He carried a shepherd's 
crook in one hind, and when he departed he put the 
staff through the handle of the pail and slung it over 
his shoulder. He reached the pavement in front of 
the shop when a shining new pin at his feet caught 
his eye. 

See a pin and pick it up 

All day long you'll have good Inck, 
he drawled out, and stooped down to pick up the pin, 
while the syrup crawled all over his back and neck. 
Straightening himself hurriedly, the man said: “ Oi 
never did think over much of that ‘ere proverb, an’ Oi 
think less of it neow than Oi ever did.” 


or PEARSON'S WEE 


You can get full particulars from the | 


Tue amount of the money which has come to hand 
during the winter for the Fresu Arm Funxp, and 
which has been acknowledged in P.W, from time to 
time, is 69 11s. ld. In addition to this 1 have to 
give publicity to the following suns: 


Anon, si: Electrical and Tolesraph Engineering Pert (eRe Kin;’s 


Tore, tbe, hs BD, des dage,” 1S. Pal 5 SUIT, on, 2 


Grand Total . 6 . . . £61 3s. 134. 


It will, perhaps, be remembered that lust year many 
valuable prizes were given to collectors on behalf of 
the Fresu Arr Fuxp. Tam pleased to say that this 
year several firms have again sent intimations to the 
effect that they will repeat their offers. Will readers 
therefore note that the first collecting competition 
will cloxe on May 16th, and the person who sends the 
largest amount on or before that date will be awarded 
w C22 bicycle, given hy the sia prictors of the Nimrod 
Cycle Company, of Bristol. ~ The machine will he 
fitted with non-slipping and non-puncturing G.&. J 
pueumatic tyres. 

The second prize forthe next largest amount will lec 
av Kodet camera, value €# 10s. offered by Messrs. 
Eastinan and Co., of Regent Street. the manufacturers 
of the famous Kodak cameras; the third will be a 
£3 2s. suit. given by the Limerick Clothing Company, | 
of Limerick; and the fourth prize a guinea set of | 


crockery, presented by the Pearson Pottery Company, 
of Hanley. 

The firms who have been wood enough to help the 

F.A.F. by offering such valuable articles to collectors | 

| 

| 


have signified their intention of giving a series of prizes 
of the same vielue if this competition proves a success ; 
so T hope that readers will use every effort to collect a 
substantial stm. 


every method has changed so completely during the 
last fifty vears or so that it hecomes a task of the 
utinest ‘itticulty to compare the intellectual develop. 
ment wnong girls of the present day with that of 
those of the last generation or the generation before, 
Following what his become the aaa} of the aye, 
they take up a great many subjects, und Jearn a little 
of each instead of acquiring mastery over a few. 
Their education covers a wider range than’ their 
ancestors ever dreamed of in their wildest moments. 
They have even neglected the study of domestic 
accomplishments to find time for higher mathematics 
and comparative theology, But the majority only 
hevin to understand these things. They are content 
} with an intellectual veneer. On the whole, it may be 
| qnost suitable for the artificial aye in which they live. 
| But they cannot be called so cultured as yirls of the 
} old) school that has passed away. The girl from 
| Girton is outshone by the generations that went 
before, who learnt) only history, geography, and 
sometimes butany, but learnt them well. 


Anicr.— Every idea on the subject of education und | 


DAN is anions to know whether prison cells in these 
days are artificially heated, —In the prison | 
of modern construction the cells measure 13ft. hy 7ft. | 
There is a yrated window, part of which is made to | 
open, and in the walls are inlets from a channel for | 
fresh vir, Jn cold weather the cells are warmed hy hot- 

| Water pipes. 

No authority is given for a little dialogue which hits 
reached ime ona half-sheet of note-paper. If it is not 
a fact it ought to be. 
Sergeant: Anything found on prisoner $” 
Constable (feelingin burglar’s pocket): Pearsouws 
Weekly. sir!” 
Sergeant: “Hm, 
good, I suppose, 


J.P—You can get a copy of a will from Somerset 
House. Strand, the cost being according to the length 
of the will. If you know the year in which the will 
was proved you will be charged one shilling for 
en if you do not. the charge is one shilling 
for every year searched. Records go back to 1837, 


Eprrors have very inistaken ideas about themselves. 
They regard their office as that of an intellectual 
sieve. But it does not occur to them that. owing to 
their diminutive capacities, they defeat their own ends, 
Everything of worth is kept back. and only the dust 
filters through; in fast. speaking generally. the 
editors of newspapers, periodicals, and miagitzines are 
the yreat opposing forces to the birth and the 
ascendancy of yenius. They are not qualified to be | 
either erities or censors. They have the most 
intolerant ideas of what the public require, which. 
after all, is the truest criterion. The excellence of 
any work is of altogether secondary importance to 
the author's name. In case these remarks should Le 
considered presumptuous on my part, I would like to 
state that they are suyvested by a letter with which I 
have heen favoured by a correspondent. An idea has 
occurred to him that it weuld be possible to bring out 
a musical magazine, giving the widest field to the 
efforts of amatemr composers. He sugeests that 
contributions should be published without subinit- 
ting them to the opinion of an editor. and left 
to the mercy of the public. Whether this may be 
taken asa mark of his low esteem of experts or of 
the public I do not know. Among my correspon- 
dent's friends (he is a tailor and hatter, by the way), 
there are many who have composed bright and tune- 
ful melodies that ought not to be lost to the world 
because their composers are unwilling or unable to 


Burglary insurance elds 
Prisoner. youre discharged 


ee EEE eS 


IF YOU SEE IT IN P.W., IT’S SO, 


KI-Y. 


THe winner of the two guinea prize for the most suitable 


THERE are other prize winners this week. 


AN OLD CoLoNtaL has favoured ine witha few) supple. 


Mr.G. A. Henty, the well-known novelist, writes to 


Son oF JEn.ton writes from Eton College to ask how 
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oush themselves to the front. The public are their 
judges, but they are unable to obtain a hearing. By 
ull means bring out this hidden genius. But why 
contine this sort of thing to a musical magazine ? 
Why not have a theatre for actors whom critics and 
managers ignore? Why not have a gallery for artists 
who have been veluaed at Burlington; a journal for 
unknown writers und rejected contributions; a regi- 
meut fur men who have been floored in their exams. ? 
The sugyestion requires more thought. There sees 
to me sumething fascinating about the daring of a 
man who can contemplate a magazine without un 
editor—and without a reader. 


appeal tohe printed on the collecting forms of the 
F.A.F. is Mr. Thomas D. Bennett. the Ex PREsS Office, 
Jersey, who drew out a very touching little entreaty 
on half of the children who are waiting for their 
holiday. At the last moment, however, it was decided 
touse very much the same heading as last year, and to 
allow the bare facts to speak for themselves. Mr. 
Bennett's appeal will Le reserved for some future 
Occuslon, 

The guinea 
offered for the best title for a travelling autograph 
hook nas been divided between Mr. G. M. Aiken, of 
10, Chapel Street, Peterhead, and Mr. David Elder, 
jun., 7, St. Vincent Street, Edinburgh, both of whom 
suyvested the "Boomerang Autograph Allan "= a 
most happy wud uppropriate name. 


mentary facts tu the revent paragraph on kangaroo 
hunting. He says thata tax is in force in most of the 
Australian colonies, called the Marsupial Tax, levied 
for the purpose of obtaining money to pay the official 
rewards for bringing in scalps of kangaroos, wallabies, 
handicoots, kangaroo rats, and soon, The sum paid 
for each scalp is, 1 believe, 8d. or 10d. for a kangaroo, 
to2d. or 3d. fora rat. In some districts a reward of 
2s. td. is offered for the tail cr scalp of a dingo ; in 
fact, numbers of men. called * dog puisoners.” earn iv 
living by setting baits poisoned with strychnine, and 
claiming the reward. My correspondent throws some 
doubt on the statement that spears and clubs are still 
used in hunting kangaroos. The repeating rifle. he 
says, has entirely taken the place of these primitive 
weapons. The way of the kanguroo, it is pleasing to 
know. is to seize is enemy with his arms and then 
rip him open with Sg es hind legs. Kangaroos 
ure also hunted with dogs—huye, powerful creature, 
obtained by a cross between a mastiff and a yrey- 
hound. When driven to bay in a creek or a river a 
kangaroo has often been known to seize one of these 
half-breeds and drown it by holding its head under 
water. 


take exception to some statements Timade regarding 
him recently. “I write to utter a protest,” he says, 
“uvainst being held up to the world as a martyr to 
rheumatic gout. Tam as active as most men of my 
age and weight, spending nu inconsiderable portion of 
my time in summer in knocking about in my yacht. 
For two years I have been completely free from gout 
attacks.” 


to increase his height and chest measurement. He 
is nearly twenty yeurs old, and stands 5ft. Llin. in his 
socks, Which is below the standard required by the 
profession into which he hopes to enter. The only 
way L know hy which a boy can get taller is to grow, 
unless he wears false soles in his boots. as I believe 
the Duke of York does on occasions. He might try 
fifteen minutes on the rack every morning. Four 
small boys at each end and three or four in the middle 
has been found to answer the same purpose. For a 
hoy with a good frame and good health a regular 
course of calisthenics ought to be sufficient to expand 
the chest. There is certainly no artificial means of 
adding to one’s stature, and it surprises me somewhat 
that a sixth form bey at Eton does not know this 
already. 
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HI-JEN-IK BRAGE) 


(PATENTED). 
is the simplest and most comfortable brace 
ever juvented, 
Juvesu, it ad«pts itself to every movement of 
the baly. It is worn: by the athletes | ton-rd. 
of the world. 


WILSON BARRETT, &c., hc. 
Prices 1/-, 1/6, 3/6, and upwards, 
Specimen of the 1/6 brace, with copies of 
Testimoniale, &c., sent for 18 in stamps from 


HI-JEN-IK BRACE C0, 
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Memstitohed, 2s. 0d.; 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST. 


grey Linen Cambric Handkerchief and Damask Manufac’ 


turers and Furnishers to Her Majesty 


Empress Frederick of Germany, H.R.H. The Duke of Connaught, &&., &-. 
Full detailed illustrated Price List and samples sent post free. 
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} Direct from Loome, Carriage Paid, is 
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NOTICE! CAUTION! 
DIPHTHERIA 


The Public are 


prevent the development of its 


worst form known as Diphtheretic Croup. 


Price 2/9 fon peas or post free 


H. JAQUES, 440, City Road, London, E.C. 
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MALCOLM’S GRAPHIC STORIES, and 

MALCOLM’S TALES of ADVENTURE. 
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ALEX. MALCOLM & Co., Publishers, 
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CATARKH CURE 


SMELLING BOTTLE. 


Cures toldin the Head. cures Nervous 
Headache, instantly relleves Hay Fever 
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BEECHAM’S PILL i BEECHAM’S PILLS 


For Dizziness 
‘ and Drowsiness. 


For 
Billous Attacks. 


BEECHAM’S ‘PILLS 
Invigorate 


BEECHAM’S PILL 


For 
Nervous Disorders. 


the Nerves. 
BEECHAM’S PILLS BEECHAM’S PILLS 
For Indigestion in -' Purify the: 
all its forms. ‘Blood. 


BEECHAM’S PILL 


Have saved 


BEECHAM’S PILLS | 


the Lives of a the — 
Thousands. iq “ wn y lh : Appetite. — 
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: Nip vl 
_ BEECHAWM’S PILL i) We BEECHAM’S PILLS 
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the World. 


' BEECHAM'S PILL 


crash deh ry BEECHAM’S PILLS 
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: oe — _ Muscular System. 
. A DIvoRcE COURT INCIDENT. 
’ read 5 
BEECHAM’S PILLS} 1.7005 of ors 'igaecas a ieee, (BEECHAM S$ PILLS 
Cure Dyspepsia of a in the divorce court. words “ Beecham’s be introduced, par For 
in all its Forms. ‘the dialogue should not exceed 100 a pork — Slek Headache. 
- Reet - Poa gong abi Prizes will be given to those readers w be eon-. Ba age : 
’ Pills,” ‘at Helen as canhine, ie ee eee te onl iia ohreetieamue eral coy i 
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SOLD BY ALL 


DRUGGISTS. AND PATENT MEDICINE DEALERS EVERYWHERE, 


IN BOXES, 9d., Is. lid., and 2s. 9d. EACH. 


BEECHAM’S TOOTH PASTE 
WILL RECOMMEND ITSELF; it is efficacious, economical, cleanses the: teeth, 
perfumes the breath, removes tartar, and prevents decay. It ts composed of the 


best known ingredients for neutralising the acids of the mouth, preventing all 
deleterious deposits upon the teeth, ‘and is a pleasant and rellable dentifrice. 


nes oe _BEECHAM’S TOOTH PASTE Is put up in collapsible. tubes, ‘perfectly | air= 
_¥ tight, and so adjustable that no waste need occur; the packages ate- pretty for 
the tollet table, and most convenient for the travelling-bag.. Of all Druggists, 

’ or om the ibe for ONE SHILLING, postage pald. | 
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